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THE STORY Of A WAIF. 


BY MRS, DENISON. 
“Well, what tantrum is Gad up to, now a made her appearance; then she came, not 
asked Farmer Mark, scowling towards the}timid, but crouching, looking lion-like, girl, 
door, through which a singular figure had just< though she was, from under the thick, tan- 
flitted. Sgled forest of hair that hung over brow and 
“Oh! she’s had one o’ her fits,” was the throat. 
reply. “‘I told her to go down to the spring, ‘Come here, you young imp,” shouted the, 
and she put her new shoes on. Then, because‘ farmer, as she stood there, a dangerous animal, 
I ordered her to take them off, she flew into? truly, but a beautiful one, for none could fail 
the greatest passion you ever see. I tell you‘ to see the rude power in her strange, untamed 
what it is, 1 can’t stand this long. That girl< ? face, 
is gitting entirely too much for me. Ever She came forward a few steps further, lifting 
sense I had the rector to talk with her, she’s ; herself gradually, as if out of some vengeful 


worse.” mood. 
“I'd given her a handsome beating,” said the “You've been impertinent to your mistress.” 
farmer. 2 “No I haven't,” she answered quickly, her 


“I threatened her, and you should a’ seen Seyes growing fierce. 
herthen. Why, she turned on me like alion.2 ‘J say you have—and don’t you answer me 
‘If you dare to touch me with that stick,’ sheS back. What do you mean, you young savage, 
cried, her eyes like two o’ them lighted coals, ¢ by this conduct ?” 
‘Till break every bone in your body.’ And‘ She stood silent, for the man’s temper was 
that comes o’ taking girls to bring up. I tell?an ugly one—stood twisting her short, checked 
you she's too much for me—I can't stand it.” © ° pinafore, both hands behind her, every slender 
“What! and you let her go?” cried the ¢ finger alive with an angry vitality, her vivid 
farmer, with flashing eyes. ¢ eyes shining blood-red underneath their brown, 
“Why of course I did. I tell youshelooked§ -‘She was going to beat me, she was.’ 
dangerous. I never saw anything so ads “And she'd a right to beat you, and she 
white as her face. I couldn’t think of any-‘may beat you, and I will beat you.” 
thing but the fire that sends up that kind of 8 The girl’s nostrils dilated; she looked dan- 
flame sometimes—it shone just that way. And gerous as she cried, in a low, hoarse voice— _ 
she'd a done it; my life wouldn't a’ been safe¢ ‘If you ever touch me again to beat me,, 
for a minit—no, nor a second. I tell you that‘ I'll go down to the creek and drown myself.” 
Gad is gittin’ beyond us both,” ¢ The farmer sat transfixed, not so much at. 
“We'll see—we’ll see,” muttered the farmer, othe words as the foaming, burning rage that , 
Then raising his voice to a roar, he cried—<lighted: up her face, and made every limb. 
“Gad, come here.” C quiver, that seemed to thrill from her outraged , 
Twice, thrice he shouted, before the girl}soul to his sturdy frame. He looked at her 
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long without moving—and she stood there asend me to sit on the hard bench at church, 
still, incarnate vengeance, her under lip gleam-¢ where there aint nothing I like but the or- 
ing beneath a line of white as the teeth sank $ gan—oh, yes——” 
into its red surface, and her eye blazed again. ¢ A smile glittered on her lashes. She was 
“Do you know, you imp, that I could send< thinking now of Milly Osborne, the new rec- 
you to prison for saying that?” demanded the§tor’s sister—of the new rector, possibly, him- 
farmer, frightened, in spite of himself, at her self, 
manner and her threat. “Oh, yes, if I could only be like her, ever, 
“I don’t care if you do; I'd as lief be there 2 ever so little! When she smiles, oh,,when she 
‘she answered, in a tone sharp with § é smiles! And what beautiful cethias she wears! 
defiance. ‘I’m only a slave, that’s all J am.‘ 2 oh, and her eyes do shine so! I was ashamed 
I aint treated as other girls are that has mo- 2 last Sunday; I wouldn’t look at her. I had 
thers. You want me to go ragged and barefoot 2 missus’ old bonnet fixed over, and don't I 
big as Iam, and I wont’ do it. What's shoes > know how it looked? Don’t I know it made 
made for? I say when I go past—I mean‘ me a worse scarecrow than the other? Don't 
when I go to the spring, I'll wear shoes ; I'm; it make me wicked till I feel as if I could kill 
too old to go barefoot.” 2somebody ? don’t it?” and she stood up, teeth 
“You'll go any way the missus pleases, let 5 and hands clinched yenomously, and vengeance 
e tell you that. And you've got to have‘ in her eyes. 
cba will broke, Miss Gadfly—oh! you need’ nt? “IT wonder what God made me for?” she 
scowl and shake your head. It’s just the name cried again, breathlessly, “aint I as good as 
for you, and I hope it'll stick to you like aSshe? Oh, no, no—I don’t suppose that—no- 
burr. Now go—and don’t think I'll not beat ¢ body knows who I be—I don’t know myself,” 
you because you're saucy enough to threaten? she added with a short, sad little laugh. “Oh, 
I'll do it yet, an’ I would now if I wasn’t § if I only knew what to do! If I only knew 
so tired. So up to your room, and don’t lets how to earn some money! Shall I always be 
me set eyes on you agen to-night.” eso? Must I always dress so ragged, a great 
He made a threatening movement, but the‘ $ girl like me? I don't want to—I don't want 
girl moved leisurely away, half backwards, her¢ to,” and she sank moaning upon the bed again. 
Doierting eyes fastened upon him, till she had 2 The bright moonbeam had floated silently on, 
gained the gloom of the great bare hall, then $ on, till it rested now on her bowed head, light- 
she fled as if a thousand spirits were after her, ing up the magnificent, neglected tangles, till 
fied moaning through the darkness, striking> > they seemed coils of braided silver and gold. 
here and there against post, cornice, or balus- § But she saw not this beauty, neither felt the 





as here,’ 
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trade—but keeping right on till sne gained her. 


own wretched room, through whose broken § 
sash a gleam of pure, cold light came in, as if¢ 
with intent to tell the poor maid there was> 
¢lnge, but I am particularly pleased with it—it 


yet in the world something that would shine 
for her. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear, dear!” sobbed the girl, > 

an agony in her voice that no pen could con- 

vey, as she threw herself on the low, narrow 
bed, face down, and with bitter, bitter tears 
wept and sobbed as if her heart was break- 
ing. 

“TI wont go by that house again barefoot, as 
as long as I live, if I never go,” she moaned, 
passionately, sitting up, after her grief was al- 
most spent, still wringing her hands and sob- 
bing. “I—I look awful. I don’t wonder the 
boys laugh at me, and he, too—oh! he, too.” 
Then, after a sorrowful pause, “ Well, I can’t 
help it. I didn’t bring myself here—I aint got 
nobody to love me or take care of me—I can't 
help it. They always did abuse me, and I hate 
‘em. They only dress me up on Sunday and 
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soft moonlight a comfort. 





MILLY OSBORNE TO HER COUSIN. 
“You thought we should not like this vil- 


2is so full of natural beauties. There's an old 
; mill here, on rising ground, with the most pic- 
turesque accessories. I went to work atit:im- 
mediately after we had done unpacking, and 
before a single thing was set up. How Howard 
did laugh. He says I shall find plenty of sub- 
jects for my easel. I don’t doubt it. There is 
I have seen already—a very Bedouin for 
wildness. They say the child is a poor neglected 
thing, and I don’t doubt it. You should see 
her in church; of all quaint figures she is the 
quaintest. Behind, she looks at least sixty—a 
side view, taking the bonnet, gives me her age 
at forty—but plump front, oh, the’ incongru- 
ity! The most splendid head of hair, the most 
magnificent eyes, the brightest, most piquant, 
most wonderful face! the face of a spirit dashed 
with human genius, and under the dominion 
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of human wickedness. There! that’s all theS “To the rector’s!” cried Gad in alarm—* to 
way I can describe it. The girl is fascinating, § the rector’s ?” she almost gasped. 

or would be, but for her abominable vulgarity? ‘Didn't I say so? Why don't you go?” 
and rudeness. Poor thing! she has been neg-5 ‘ I—I—what must I go there for?” 

lected. I dare say that—but as yet Ithink? ‘ Why, because you're wanted, stupid.” 

she don’t feel it much. It is a shame, however, $ “T wont go, not unless I know,” cried the 
to send such a great girl out barefoot—she? girl with her old sullenness. 

must be sixteen, perhaps older. 2 ‘Because Miss Milly took the pains and 

“ You shall see a rare picture when you come‘ trouble to call here—more than I'd do for such 
here, and she will be init. Do you know 17baggage—and, says she—' tell her to come’— 
eaught her fighting? Yes—doesn’t it sound‘ meaning you—at four this afternoon ; I wish 
horrible? There she stood, a strange white’to see her for something very particular. 
heat in her face, her hands clinched, her lips> May be she wants to take you into her service. 
almost sealed, so closely were they held to-¢I pity her if she does.” 
gether. Not far from her lay the boy she hed; “Oh!” cried the girl, drawing a long breath, 
thrown, all in a heap. I never saw such an‘ unconscious how beautiful she grew in that 
expression on any face before, never, and yet moment of hope—‘if she would—would you 
there was something noble about it. You‘ let me go?” 
know I have a fancy for odd pictures. I can ¢ 2 “Would I let you? that’s a question now! 
assure you that this made one—and will soon 2 ‘Why, you've been nothing but a trouble ever 
be transferred to my canvas, if I can get the? 3since I've had you—would I—on my solemn 
creature to stand for me. > > word I’d be glad to be rid of you.” 

“Brother Howard has seen her, but she} Gad gave her a dark, angry look and hur- 
seemed so violently nervous in his presence > S ried away. 
that he forbore to draw her out; besides, 13 “T wont wear that bonnet,” she cried— I 
don’t suppose ‘she can talk, poor thing, poor? wont touch anything that’s ever been hers— 
uncared for soul! How can people take chil-: oh! don’t I hate her?—haven't I always 
dren to bring up, and neglect them so? I? hated her, only at this particular time I hate 
could not—it would weigh heavily on my > her worse. I don’t care whether it’s wicked 
conscience if I did,” Sor not. I’d—just—as—lieve—be—wicked—as 

2 —good—here.” 

“Gad!” sounded the shrill voice of her mis-5 She took great pains with her hair, her 
tress. C 2 only ornament—and the girl possessed much 

“I’m not in a hurry,” muttered the girl, ‘natural taste; then she threw over it the one 
swinging herself sullenly from a wild cherry-¢ fine linen handkerchief she owned—one she 
tree; “nobody hurries for me—'twouldn't>had found, or a thing so nice would hardly 
make any difference if J wanted anything, IS have been in her possession—and prepared to . 
guess. Now you just keep calling.” 38° to the rector’s house. 

“: Coming—when I get ready,” she added, in$ It was a warm summer afternoon, and as 
a lower voice, and thrusting back her wild? she walked along on the little path at the side 
locks, she entered the house, slowly. of the road, all starred with pretty blue 

“Well, you're here, are you? I thought ; blossoms, she felt’ the unchildish heart im 
you'd come by to-morrow morning or 80,’ Sher bosom beating with something like youth 


cried the farmer's wife. ¢—a pulse she had seldom felt in her short life, 
“TI wouldn't if I could a’ helpt it,” muttered ? ) poor girl—only the hurried beating of anger, 
the girl. Cor the slow throbs of neglect had been her 


“None of your impertinence. You don’ t2 portion. The stillness of the sweet afternoom. 
deserve to be noticed by nobody, and I'd half }sank into her bosom, the blue sky brought a 
a mind to tell her so, when she askt after‘smile to her lips, and as she neared the pretty 


you.” ‘ garden surrounded by its white paling, and 
“Who—who askt after me?” queried Gad,¢saw here and there the varied hues of carna- 
breathlessly. é tion and less vivid colors, a kind of thankful- 


“Well, I guess I'll tell you, and only git ness stole into her spirit—thankfulness for she 
your impudence in reply. March up stairs?hardly knew what, save that she was in the 
and fix your hair in order, and put on theS midst of all these beauties—and some way 
best you've got—and start off to the rec-? there was a dim sense that good was some-- 


_ tors.” > time coming to her. 
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She grew very timid nearing the house, 9 “Poor child! How cruel he must have 
began to tremble from head to foot. StrangelySbeen!" The girl's eyes filled with tears. She 
enough all the hates and passions of her life¢ was not used to kindness. “I like Margaret 
seemed to pass before her as she neared thes better, however, it is a favorite name of mine; 
door. Her timid ring was repeated, and pres-¢so come, Maggy, into my studio, and see my 
ently a tidy girl stood before her. pictures,” said Milly, rising. 

“You are the young Miss that was expected,¢ “There, are not these paintings nice? I 
I suppose,” said the maid, and beckoned her-did not do them; but see, I have begun one 
in. Chere, and want a character—that’s to be you, 

“Young Miss.” The color of pleasure suf-¢ you see. You haven't on the dress I saw you 
fused her cheeks a glowing scarlet, and the‘ in, though.” 
lips seemed dyed a deeper red. “ Young Miss.”¢ ‘This is my best,” said Gad, quickly, blush- 

She seated herself in the cool, handsome? ing as she looked down. 
parlor. It seemed as if an almost infinite “Oh! yes, I can fancy the other. Now 
peace reigned there—such stillness, such re- ¢ throw your shaw] aside.’ 
pose, even in the very pictures, the veryS Ah! this was paradise—or this represented 
images of dumb marble, that gave her rest toc the crude ideas she had formed about such a 
look at. To live in such a house as that—oh 1S place. The many rich colors, the view through 
it was not for her, could not be, it would only < the lace-curtained window, the cool grouping 
be cruelty to herself to harbor the thought.Sof light and shade throughout, the peace and 
How strange it was that some people were< purity everywhere. 
born to all this; for to her inexperienced eye2 ‘ You see I am representing quite a novel 
nothing could be more beautiful than this‘little scene,” went on Milly Osborne, busying 
neat, cheerful, handsomely furnished home of generale in a quiet way, “and as I want to make 
the rector. Sa striking picture, I wish you to recall as well 

Presently there came a footstep. Gad started, ” you can the feeling that stirred you when 
almost ready to fly. If it should be the rector, ° Syou were on the common, Saturday. If you 
oh! what should she say? ¢ remember, you had just punished a great, 

It was not the rector, but pretty Milly in- 2 ° hulking boy for some misdemeanor or other, 
stead, looking so ethereal in her white dress‘ and you stood with your hands doubled and 
that Gad unconsciously likened her to the¢ your eyes flashing. I think you can do it.” - 
angels. $ Surprised at the silence that followed, Milly 

“Oh! here you are. I’m so glad you've<looked up. In an instant she felt and saw the 
come. Your—” She paused. “I don’t knowS mischief she had done. Gad stood covered 
whether you ever called her mother or not.” é with shame as with a mantle, the bright glory 

“Oh! no, no,” cried Gad, with vehemence, 9 of her beauty gone. 

. then grew scarlet. 8 “I—I couldn't, here,” she gasped. “Oh! 

“Mrs. Mark, then,” Milly added, quietly, ¢did you see that?” 
not seeming to notice her confusion. ‘“‘DidS There was the heart's agony in every word, 


she tell you what I wanted?” cevery syllable; and almost before Milly could 
“Oh, no, Miss, she never tells me nothing. "€move, the mortified girl had seized her light 
“ Well, I wanted to paint you.” cshawl, and sprang out of the room, bowed 
“To paint me?” € down with utter humiliation. She was gone; 


Milly Osborne studied the girl's eyes then, and Milly, perhaps, suffered as keenly in her 
and came to the conclusion that they were; flight as she. 
extraordinary, both in color and depth. S “There is nothing to do now but to find 
“Yes, I dabble a little in that sort of thing.< her, poor girl,” she said to herself. “I might 
I wish I could conscientiously call myself anS have known she was sensitive; one glance at 
artist, but I dare not. Come, what shall 1c those eyes should have been enough. The 
call you?” ¢ € child has been outraged by these hard people ; 
“My real name is Margaret, but they all call she has never been understood ; they will ruin 
me Gad at home.” Sher; and something tells me that she has a 
“Pray why?” and Milly’s lips wreathed in fine mind. Yes, I must go and find her, and, 
@ curious smile. ¢ God helping me, it shall not be the end of my 
“ Because there was a man on the farm whoS trying.” 
used to tease me. And then when I got angry ¢ A long and patient search in the little piece 
he called me a gad-fly ; so it came that way.” Sof woods behind the house, revealed the girl 
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at last. She had thrown herself prone upon¢ emotions came a great gladness that she might 
the ground, and was sobbing and moaning in>now, perhaps always wear shoes, and hear no 
utter broken-heartedness. C longer the taunts of her rude playfellows be- 

“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me, Miss?cause of her antediluvian clothing. Then to 
Milly—don’t, I aint fit. Oh! did you see me, °sit in the rector’s pew, to feel herself under the 
then?” ec protection of the beautiful creature, a smile 

“Why, Margaret, my poor little girl, how 1¢from whom had often made her happy for a 
must have wounded you! I’m so very, veryc week. Oh! was there another creature under 
sorry! I never meant it. I admired you at‘ the shining heavens that day as joyful as she? 
that very time—more afterwards, when I¢ _ 
learned your nobleness, that you had punished 2 MILLY OSBORNE TO HER COUSIN. 
that cowardly fellow tor teasing and strikingS Zxtract—‘I always felt certain some ro- 
s little girl. Come, Margaret, we'll nevercmance would come of it, and sure enough 
speak of it again—we wont indeed. Get upSthere has. Margaret is no longer an unknown 
and go back with me, and look at my pictures.cand neglected waif. The story is like many 
I do assure you that I will never speak of thatS you may have heard, The husband was wild 
matter again, never.” and reckless, sent his wife to her relations who 

By this time her arm encircled the prostrate disowned her, she worked her strength away, 
form, and her lips reached the hot brow. TheS was found dying, almost, of starvation in this 
sobs died out, the frame ceased to tremble, the- town, far from her home; was taken to the 
burning, quivering shame, stung no longer. ‘poor-house, died, and left this little thing 

“Margaret, you are very unhappy wherec whom the Marks adopted, supposing that she 
you live, are you not?” ses the child of disgrace. It is all made right 

“Oh! Miss Milly, I shall die if I stay there ; ¢now. The man, her father, after suffering 
and—and—it makes me so wicked. I do haveS much, as he deserved, made a fortune in the 
good thoughts sometimes—they come ana? gold mines somewhere, and died, leaving his 
make my heart light and happy—and then, money in trust for his wife and child if either 
perhaps they call me names and threaten Hob ib living. Two years this person has been 
beat me, or make me go to the spring without ; seeking our poor little outcast. 
shoes, and I am too old for that.” “ Well, I see what the probable end will be; 

“ Yes, indeed you are.” but I shan’t hint. Let me tell you that 

“I never got a kind word from her—you¢ Maggie is remarkably beautiful—that she is 
know who I mean—never, never. Oh! Miss receiving the education befitting her station, 
Milly, for your goodness to me, I feel as if I and that brother Horace thinks—but I said I 
could worship you.” She looked up and that$ wouldn't bint, and I wont. 
glance sank into Milly’s soul. P. 8.—Don’tithe Marks feel cut?” 

“Well, Margaret, I shan’t let you worship 
me—I think you wont want to, when you find? Bxautiru. Exprertwexts.—Fill a wide- 
out how human I am; but I will let you live> mouthed glass jar with water, and cover it over 
with me, and it will be reward enough if you¢ with a piece of “ foundation” (the ladies will 
will try and conquer that fierce temper, as I S understand this,) cover that over with a layer of 
have no doubt you will.” ¢ peas, pressing it down so that the peas will lay 

“Why, I'd go on my knees for one kind gin the water. They will then swell andsprout, 
word a day,” sobbed poor Margaret, her eyes othe roots growing down into the water, their 
inflamed with weeping. fibres presenting a beautiful appearance. Set 

“You shall never have an unkind word,Sthis in a window, ‘and vines will grow up, 
my dear, while you try to do your duty.¢ which can be conducted to the sill. The whole 
My brother has been talking with Farmer 9is very handsome. 

Mark—he has heard from the neighbors thats If an acorn be suspended by a piece of thread 
you were treated badly—and we sometime to within half an inch of some water contained 
ago came to the conclusion that we must takeSin a hyacinth glass, and so permitted to remain 
you away. Besides, I need somebody to pet, ¢ without being disturbed, it will in a few months 
it is my nature.” ro and throw a root down into the water, 





Poor Gad, here was heaven opened to her.2and shoot upward its tapering stem, with 
The neglected heart had never been so full of Sbeautiful little green leaves. A young oak 
gratitude, kindly thoughts, holy longings.¢tree, growing this way, on a mantel shelf of a 
And strangely enough amidst the whirl of new ha is a very interesting object. 











OWNING A PICTURE. 


— 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

Two friends sat looking at and enjoying a$where it could be shown to advantage. The 
fine picture which the owner had placed on 2 wall on which he had intended to hang it re- 
exhibition. They were persons of taste, and $ceived so bad a light, and brought the spectator 
the painting was one of rare excellence. After into so close a view, that all its beauty would 
lingering before it for a long time, getting the Dhave been lost to the eye if it had been placed 
best points of view, and remarking upon its ¢ there. 


qualities, they went away. Said one of them—e All this was a sad disappointment to Mr. 
“I never envied a man the possession of{Henry. A few days before, his enjoyment of 
anything so much in my life.” the picture was exquisite; now its existence 
“Of the picture, you mean ?” gave him pain instead of pleasure. For a 
ie week it stood in his parlor, looking out of 


“There is no exclusive ownership in a work < place on account of its size; and requiring to 
of art,” was returned. “In a certain sense,¢be moved into a particular part of the room 
and that the higher one, all men have a pro- 2 whenever a friend wished to examine it. A 
perty in the beautiful. In the sense to which careless servant had already knocked off a 
I refer, that painting is mine, and no one can piece of moulding from the costly frame, and 
take it from me. I have hung it up in my or. Henry was in constant fear of more seri- 
picture gallery, and none can dispute my right. cous injury to the canvas itself. To add to his 
Have you not done the same?” discomfort of mind, he unexpectedly found 

“Oh, yes. In that sense.” The answer was¢himself in want of the very money he had 80 
not in a tone that expressed much satisfaction.) unwisely paid for the picture, and he was com- 

“Do you think the owner of this painting ¢pelled to raise an equal sum for business pur- 
has in it the largest enjoyment?” asked the 2poses at a heavy discount—the fact fretting 
friend. him sorely. 

Without pausing—" Yes,” replied the other,? “What are you going to do with that pic- 
“for he has a double possession; actual pro-5ture?” Almost any other query would have 
perty as well as that common to every reg aan him less at this time. 
of art.” “ Burn it,” he answered, grimly. 

“A man might own the canvas and frame,4 The questioner, an intimate friend, elevated 
and yet not really have the picture,” was?his brows, and looked curious as well as 
rejoined. — amused. 

“Possible, but hardly probable.” 2 “I thought you were a little fast when you 

Leaving the friends to their discussion, let § bought it,” said he. 
us drop in upon the man who owns the pie-¢ “ And you thought just right. Now that I 
ture, and see how the case stands with him. ‘Shave it, I don’t know what to do with it. And 
He is a true lover of art, and was led to buy (more than this, I've gone like a fool and locked 
this picture from a real appreciation of its2up five thousand dollars that should be in my 
excellence; but, in doing so, he expended a4 business.” 
larger sum than he could well afford. In less? ‘That was a miscalculation. But why don’t 
than an hour after he had paid this sum, aSyou get it off of your hands? Selling is better 
thin veil of concern dropped down over the2than burning.” 


picture, veiling to his eyes much of its tran-$ “Bring me the purchaser, and he can have 
scendant loveliness. all my right and title to the picture in five 
“TI congratulate you, Mr. Henry, on the 2minutes.” 


“It is too large for most private galleries.” 


possession of this magnificent painting. You 
Mr. Henry shrugged his shoulders and 


have the finest work of art in our city,” said a 
connoisseur, grasping his hand a day or twoSlooked anything but comfortable in mind. 
after the purchase. “One thing you might do,” said the friend. 
But Mr. Henry did not feel particularlyS ‘ What?” 
elated. The picture had been sent home, but¢ “Put it on exhibition.” 
not hung. There was no room in his house> ‘“ For money?” 
(264) 
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« Yes.” S upon it during the few days it had been open 
Mr. Henry gave @ positive shake of his?to the public, there was not one who did not 

head. $ think of it with a purer and higher pleasure 
“ What is your objection ?” éthan Mr. Henry. 


“T'm not a showman.” § Only shame kept him from withdrawing the 

“Nonsense! There area large number of? picture after the first week. There was no 
persons in the city who would be glad of an 2 valid excuse, for the exhibition had been suc- 
opportunity to see this painting, and who 4 cessful beyond anticipation; but he determined 
would willingly pay for the privilege. This 2to keep it open for’ but a week longer. The 
opportunity cannot be afforded without ex-4 regret expressed by the friends of the ‘‘ Home,” 
pense. A room must be rented, attendants? when he announced this purpose, annoyed and 
employed, and advertising paid for. If yourS angered him. 
pride or any other feeling, will not permit you? ‘ You might be satisfied with five or six 
to use the profit that may accrue, give it to>hundred dollars,” he responded coldly. 
some charity. Two or three things will beg The earnest apology and warm thanks for 
gained. The picture will be removed from his liberality that followed immediately, did 
your parlor, where it is out of place and anSnot soothe him to satisfaction, as this men- 
annoyance. Lovers of art will have an oppor- tal ejaculation proved, “A fool and his mo- 
tunity of seeing and enjoying it; and as theSney!” 


press will naturally speak of it, public atten-2 ‘‘ One good may come of it,” said Mr. Henry 
tion will be excised, and a purchaser may be Sto himself, as he tried to find some agreeable 
found.” side to this unfortunate business as he called 


The last argument was, in Mr. Henry’s view, dit. ‘It may result in my selling the picture. 
the strongest ‘There may be something in¢ When it becomes known how largely the ex- 
that,” he replied. ‘It goes against the pant eo has paid, its ownership will be re- 


to think of an exhibition; but then, as you 
say, it might lead toasale. And it could be 
announced that the proceeds were to be de- 


garded as a good speculation. 
The morning paper was handed to him as he 
thought thus, Opening it, almost the first 


voted to a charitable purpose. ‘To the ‘Home ¢ thing his eye rested upon was the name of his 
2 


for Friendless Children,’ for instance.” 


picture. Then he read a damaging criticism 


“The best thing you can do,” said the friend. $from a skilled but unfriendly hand. The critic 


Acting upon this suggestion, Mr, Henry ar- 
ranged with a picture dealer for the use of a 


; 
; 


was evidently an artist, who praised faintly 
all the good points, and exaggerated the minor 


room in which to exhibit his painting. The?defects; closing with a covert sneer at the 


advertisements were particular in the state- 
ment that all moneys received were for the use 


public taste which could be “‘ deceived by the 
meretricious arts of a trickster in colors.” 


of a well-known charity. Now, in his heart,5 No one was seriously annoyed by this but 


Mr. Henry cared little or nothing for the help- 
less little ones this money would benefit; and 


Mr. Henry. Those who had enjoyed its won- 
derful revelations of nature—who had acquired 


when he found, at the end of the first week, 4a property in them through spiritual sun-paint- 
the unxepected sum of three hundred dollars ?ing—enjoyed none the less for any captious 
in hand, and which, according to promise, must Scriticisms. It did not lessen the value of what 
be paid over to the “Home for Friendless?they possessed. As for Mr. Henry, this unfair 





Children,” cupidity had a hard struggle with ¢ assault upon his picture chafed him sorely. 


pride. 

“ Tf it’s going to pay after this fashion, I'm 
the one to get the benefit,” he said to himself. 
“ The picture took five thousand dollars out of 
my pocket. Twenty dollars would have been 
a handsome donation to the ‘Home,’ but three 
hundred! and the prospect of doubling, or 
trebling that sum! I was rather hasty in this 
matter.” 

Only a few hours before it had been said of 
him and his picture, “I never envied a man 
the posession of any thing so much in my 
life.” And yet, of the hundreds who gazed 


“ If it had been off of my. hands, I wouldn’t 
have cared,” he said, after the first excitement 
passed away. “ No onewill buy it now.” 

Bat, a little to his surprise, and much to his 
relief of mind, two gentlemen called upon him 
during the morning to ask if it was true that 
he wished to sell the painting. 

He might do so, if he could get a satisfactory 
offer. 

“‘ What ‘is your price ?” they inquired, 

“The picture cost me five thousand dollars,” 

“The men looked at each other and shook 
their heads. “It is a very fine painting, cer- 
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tainly, though it has faults,” said one of thes ‘We have no wish to depreciate the value 
visitors. ‘‘ But five thousand dollars is entirely Sof your picture, Intrinsically, # may be, and 
beyond our thought. We were not aware that $ doubtless is, worth all you paid for it. But, 
you paid for it any such price.” we are merchants, not connoisseurs, and place 

T can show you the bill.” And Mr. Henry > upon it a money, not an art, valuation. In 
put the evidence before their eyes. other words, we do not propose to invest for 

“ You are a liberal patron of the arts,” they 2 pleasure, but for gain. The highest sum we 
said, in smiling compliment. * But we — warranted in naming, is three thousand 


thinking only of business.” dollars.” 
“Oh! You desire it for exhibition ?” § It was on the lip of Mr. Henry to reject the 
“ We have.been thinking about it. But the? offer. But his great desire to get the picture 
price makes it out of the question.” ‘ off of his hands, kept him silent. If it had 
“Do you know how much it produced last, not been for that criticism in the morning 
5 paper, he would have promptly declined. 


week ?” ° 
“No.” , ‘If that is the best you can say,” Mr. Henry 


*‘ Three hundred dollars in excess of all en- - spoke with ill-concealed depression of feeling, 
penses.” pew off in the middle of his sentence and 

“ That was doing very well. But, you must: dropping his eyes thoughtfully. He was per- 
remember, that it was in the first week, and 2 plexed and undecided. This might be his only 
also, that the benevolent purpose drew many ¢ present chance for getting out of a bad bargain, 
to see it. If the net receipts reach one hun-; S as it was proving. He was nervous about that 
dred dollars this week, it will be remarkable. 8 criticism—felt sure his visitors had not seen 
We are familiar with the working of these >it, and was concerned for its effect upon their 
matters. Threethousand dollars would be aS minds. If he let them go, without accepting 
large price for the picture, considered in a their offer, he was certain they would not re- 
mercantile point of view.’ ¢ new it after reading the criticism. 

Mr. Henry shook his head in stout nega-? The result was, that after nearly an hour 
tion, while his heart sank in view of so heavy pepent in bargaining, one of the parties falling 
a depreciation in value. Nothing was said by ¢a little at a time, and the other advancing a 
the gentlemen about the criticism which had? little, the sum of three thousand eight hundred 
appeared in one of the morning papers, and‘ dollars was at last fixed upon as the price of 
this silence led him to the conclusion that’ the picture, and the contract for its sale closed. 


they had not seen it. 2 On the very next morning, a review of the 
‘ What is your lowest price?” they asked. ¢eriticism appeared in the same paper, written 
* T have not counted on any loss.” ¢ with great ability, and assigning to the pic- 


“In that case, we could not agree upon‘ ture the very highest place in the school of 
terms.” And they made a movement to go. ¢ art to which it belonged. 

Now Mr. Henry was in a state of mind’ “TJs it true,” said a friend to Mr. Henry, 
about his picture that made him anxious to some days afterwards, “that you have sold 
get rid of it, on almost any terms. From the‘ that magnificent painting?” 
day it came into his possession, he had consed ? “ Yes,” he replied. 
to enjoy it; and with every recurring day en- ‘ “And for twelve hundred dollars less than 
joyment had lessened. 9 you paid for it.” 

“I might take something less.” He tried Yes,” 
to assume an air of indifference, but with not “Well, I’m surprised! Why did you do so?” 
much suecess. His visitors were shrewd men? ‘I had no place to hang it. My. parlor 
and observed him closely. was too small, and the light not good.” 

“You would have to take a great deal less? “ It is said that you were victimized shame- 
if we struck a bargain. The figures are alto-5 fully!” 
gether too high for our views,” was their an-; The blood rushed to Mr. Henry’s face. 
swer. “What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I'm afraid, then, that we can’t agree upon, “You remember that unfair criticism ?” 
terms. Still, if you have an offer tomake,I2 ‘“ Yes.” 

will consider it, If not accepted, no harmS “It was written, I have been told, by one of 
will be done.” the parties to whom you sold the picture.” 

The two men conferred together for a sdieek? Mr. Henry’s eyes flashed with sudden anger. 
time, then one of them said— < “Do you believe it?” 
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“TI think, from the direct way in which rope about purchasing the picture; but put 
came to me, that there can be little doubt of$on an indifferent, or what is known in trade 
the fact. And the same hand, I am also in- gas an “offish” manner. In the end, he got the 
formed, wrote the second criticism, which ap-Spicture’ for three thousand dollars, or eight 
peared after the sale. It is told, and laughed hundred less than they paid for it. It was 
at by some, as one of the sharpest transactions 5then sold to the Academy for four thousand 
recently made. There is a sequel,” added thectwe hundred dollars, which sum reimbursed 
friend, ‘‘ which you may like to hear.” ge Henry. The only losers in the whole 
“Say on. I'm prepared for almost any- S affair were the sharpers who had tried to: make 
thing.” Mr. Henry shut ois teeth and fingers 2 gain through his loss, 
very tightly. 5 The only losers? Let us reconsider that 
“The Academy wanted your picture, and¢declaration. Let us go back to the beginning. 
there was a quiet movement with some of theSA too eager desire for anything, coupled with 
members to get a special subscription for its¢a too hasty compassing of possession, is almost 
purchase, with the intention of offering for it palways sure to bring disappointment—almost 


six thousand dollars.” always sure to bring a heavier loss than gain. 
“Ts that so?” — highest and most satisfying gain is not 
“Yes. By some means, this fact became ousually to be found in external and legal pos- 


known to the two sharpers who obtained your ¢session, for that is too often marred by other 
picture, in the hope of making a handsome § external things that cannot be made to act in 
thing by selling it to the Academy. They full agreement. How apparent is this in the 
were foolish enough to betray their own mean Sease of Mr. Henry. His too eager, almost 
dishonesty, and now the Academy will have Scovetous desire to be the owner of a fine paint- 
nothing to do with them. As it stands, the cing, the high qualities of which had given him 
men have bought the ‘elephant,’ and don’t Sexquisite pleasure, led to its inconsiderate pur- 
know what to do with it. If you were tocchase; and:from the day it came into his pos- 
offer them thirty-five hundred dollars for :session he ceased to enjoy it—actually lost it, 
their bargain, they would jump at it, in my ¢and lost it forever. For years it has hung 
opinion.” cupon the Academy walls, a perpetual source 

“TI can have nothing personally to do with Sof pleasure to hundreds, nay, to thousands; 
such scoundrels,” replied Mr. Henry, indig- for on the walls of thousands of memories, to 
nantly. which its loveliness has been transferred, it 

“You would buy back your picture if you’ hangs also in never failing freshness. But 
could get it for that sum, would you not?” oMr. Henry cannot look at it, cannot think of 

“Yes, if I thought I could sell it to thesit, without a curtain of unseemly shadows 





Academy for what it cost me.” falling over the canvas and veiling half its 
“Oh, there is no question, I think, about‘ beauty. 

that. They would have paid six thousand wce 

for it.” a dh 


“Very well. If you will do a friendly act? Reverence wy THE Punrit.—Children are 
for me, and buy the picture on the best terms )impartial judges, and their judgment, as in 
that can be made, I will sell it to the Academy ¢ the following case, should be heeded. A girl 
for five thousand dollars, less the difference 7 in a neighboring city had often heard the fame 
between what you can buy the picture for, and $ of a popular preacher, and she desired her 
what I received for it.” mother to take her to his church. The mother 

“Agreed to that. And as I am one of the Sgratified her request, and when the little child 
directors in the Academy, and therefore an ¢ was retarning home, she looked up and said— 
interested party, I will drive as sharp abar-5 “Mother, I don't like the preaching. of 
gain with these sharpers as possible.” 2 Mr, os 

The result is briefly told. The sharpers had ; “ And why do you not?” 

a very sharp man to deal with. They had $ 2 “ Because, mother, he speaks of God just as 
borrowed the money, with which to buy the ¢if He was his cousin.” 

picture, at a short date, on valuable collaterals 
that could not then be sold without a sacrifice@ Men of ability and enterprise are often 
greater than the whole cost of the picture. :severe taskmasters, from. mistakingly requir- 
This fact Mr. Henry's friend ascertained, andSing from those in. their employ a measure 
acted upon the information. He was in no/of energy and capacity equal to their own. 

















DON’T REPEAT. IT. 


BY MELICENT IRWIN, 





You live, it is pre-supposed, in a friendly, 2 not fail to hear some criticisms of each other, 
visiting community. If an unexpected jour-§If Mrs. Edmonds tells you, in a morning all, 
ney is to be taken, “a bee” is perhaps impro- ; that Mr. Raynor took advantage of Mr. Jaynes 
vised by thoughtful neighbors, to make theSin a bargain—if she tells you that she is with- 
otherwise hurried needful preparation. Ifone< out help and is “surprised that Mrs. Merton 
is stricken down by sickness, instead of theSshould have hired her Bridget,” and that 
hired nurse of larger communities, the same ¢ “ circumstances look very much as though she 
neighborly thoughtfulness remembers that Mrs. > had been laying her plans to get her for some 
Ingraham is in the midst) of house-cleaning, ‘time,” if she add that ‘Mrs Merton may have 
preparatory to the arrival of her boarders ; cacted in good faith, she wouldn’t wish to 
and Mrs. Bentley is not well yet of her sprain ; ‘ Sjudge any one by any means, but that cer- 
and so Maria Goldesby, whose experience is< tainly the lady in question was very much in- 
next best where there are suffering, and anx- ) ‘ terested in Bridget’s leaving, and as to offering 
iety, is spoken to, and her services are accord- ‘her inducements, why, she has done things no 
ingly offered just when the need of relief is) better before!"—if she tells you these items, and 
felt by weary mother or sister. Or Miss Mur- ’ others i in the same vein; or if Jenny Wilson, 
ray is going to the city, and in her memoran- (who, you may not know, is a little piqued 
dum book she has some pages of commissions$ because Ralph Sedley, home from the city, 
noted down, to be executed for the: good peo-¢ does not pay required tribute to her acknow- 
ple at home. Do not smile if she is charged §ledged charms) tells you that little Elsie Eld- 
to remember Annie Raymond's complexion in (ridge really acts very foolishly in showing 80 
selection of the proposed bonnet, and that strong a preference for Ralph, simply because 
pretty Annie cannot wear pink, aud is tired of {he has shown her a few attentions—or if Mar- 
blue—that the dress pattern for Mrs. Merton's » Stha Lane says that “ Jay Litchfield gets a great 
plump figure must not be inclined to make her ‘deal more praise than is due him ;” and states 
look too stout; and divers other particulars,?that she “heard him speak very improperly 
that will bring the kind home faces many a‘and even angrily to his mother ;’—if you hear 
time before her mind's eye. Call this and a thousand kindred things—as you 

Again, your community is perhaps so smallSremember the kindnesses done you, as yon 
that in your benevolent and Christian enter- ¢ {would remove a block of offence out of a bro- 
prises, in order to secure accomplishment, you > ‘ ther’s way, as you would promote harmony 
must all, sometimes, at least, put aside secta- ¢ rather than discord, as you would spare pain 
rian ‘preferences, and meet on one common >and save from sin, and as you hope for gentle 
platform ; and hours of united effort are spent‘ judgment for yourself, don't repeat it. 
together in a common interest which naturally? In the first place the speakers would not 
brings your sympathies very close. Time‘ have made the remarks to or before the par- 
would fail me were I to attempt to sketch the? ties whose action was discussed. In the next 
varied circumstances and ties of associations place you know that Mrs. Edmonds really 
that bind you together. And what is true of<likes Mrs: Mexton very much, and would do 
a small place is, to great extent, true of the 5 > her a kindness with pleasure, even though—of 
divisions, or sets, in larger places. You have (poor human nature must it be recorded— 
knelt at the same altar, you have participated 2 she be guilty of the, we will not say deliberate 
in each other's sorrows, you have made‘ but rather, thoughtless, meanness of imputing 
brighter each other’s joys, you have together, ( unworthy motives, without giving opportunity 
old and young, parents and children, joined in ‘ of refutation. You know, too, that Mr, Jaynes 
social recreation and shared each other's bon Maneal is satisfied with his bargain, whatever 
quent cheer of heart and home. Necessarily, 5 cause of dissatisfaction other people may have. 
you know éach other well. With virtues and You know that Jenny Wilson has long madea 
graces of character, you cannet, in this age of confidant of Elsie Eldridge, and that Jenny 
the world, fail to know some faults. You ena < dnows that Elsie is a perfect little violet in mod- 
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esty andsweetness always andeverywhere. You 3 THIRTEEN MONTHS INA YEAR. 
do not know, however, that Jay Litchfield’s 5 ; BY J. E. 

“jmproper language to hismother” wasspoken? “ It seems to me I never knew so short a 
when writhing under the sting of combinedSyear as the last,” said Carrie Evans to her 
disappointment and insult; nor that his mo-?friend Mary. “I can hardly convince myself 
ther never felt more proud of him than that 5 that there were really twelve months in it.” 
day when deeply wronged he yetcommanding? ‘I have formed a plan,” said Mary, “ of 
his own spirit, turned away in silence, albeit, making this year have thirteen months.” 

some impatient words were allowed to drop4 “I should like to get your secret, Mary, for 
in presence of that friend of friends, who could ¢I am sure it is quite as needful for me as you ; 
understand her boy, and knew not that an-$I have twice the amount of work to do.” 

other overheard to his disadvantage. Seeing2 “It is avery simple one. I’ have resolved 
then, as we do, “through a glass” and so‘ to rise an hour earlier for one thing; I have 
“darkly,” how dare we judge another ?—how ¢ tried it for a fortnight and find that I feel bet- 
dare we take up a reproach against our neigh- ¢ ter and brighter with seven hours sleep than I 
sag at Tenggh Ite u nonol arrow, weakew Sof my month, you ate, Then Turd to be i 
one , Ss ‘ A trctegge Mae : 
ing trust in man, and hence, sooner or later, S the habit of wasting certainly another hour, in 
with many natures, weakening faith in God. 2idle conversation, when my handg might as 
But do you ask, “Is it not simply just thatSwell have been busy. I used to hesitate and 
the originators of the reproach should suffer ¢ loiter over my duties instead of taking the 
the consequences?” They must suffer the csimple ee, a I rt 2 soape, ea toes 
consequences. One cannot say such a thing¢@nd doit. at was the rule by which a dis- 
without soiling their own soul. One cannot : tinguished clergyman used to work, who was 
make such a remark without more or less ob- cenabled to accomplish so much that it called 
scuring their own spiritual brightness. Lest ¢ forth the wonder and admiration of all who 
you share in the same consequences—don’t ‘knew him. Now, Carrie, let us both try to re- 
repeat it! «deem the time this year, and add, at least, an- 
Sother month to it.” 

Tae Epvucarep Youne Lapy.—Itisnofancy¢ “I will make the effort, Mary, but if I should 
sketch which Mrs. Stowe copies from Tom ¢ reclaim all the time I have suffered to run to 
Hood, of a teacher of all the crafts and arts‘ waste, I am not sure but I should make the 
which are supposed to make a fine gentle-wo- year fifteen or twenty months long, compared 
man, who is stranded in a rude German one Ben those that are passed.” 
with her father writhing in the anguish of a? And is not this the experience of many 
severe attack of gastric inflammation. The>others who have suffered precious days and 
oo 54 + on ae daeical sree per a es ion bint Rhema any 
onging to he im, an inking over all >useful return ? , there have been those, in 
nr a little store of sndlde amen a dying hour, who would have given all their 
not one of which bears the remotest relation 2 possessions for another day of probation, but it 
to the case. She could knit him a bead purse, 5 was denied them. “ The night cometh wherein 
or make him a guard-chain, or work him a2no man can work.” 
foot-stool, or festoon him with cut tissue pa- 5 
per, or sketch his likeness, or crust him over? 
with alum crystals, or stick him over with? A Way or Sratixe Trvru.—Now, that trath 
little rosettes of red and white wafers; but<is not falsehood is evident enough. But it may 
none of these being applicable to his present be meaner and more malicious than falsehood, 
case, she sits in resigned imbecility till finally (when used in attacking a neighbor. In fact, 
she desperately resolves to improvise some the truth may be practically the grossest of lies. 
gruel, and after a laborious turn in the$Nothing is more truthful than the outline of a 
kitchen—after burning her dress and black-¢man as given by his own shadow. But you may 
ing her fingers—succeeds only in bringing Sset your face in such a position towards the sun 
him a bow! of paste. ¢ that your shadow shall make you out a raven- 
ing wolf or a grinning ape. And one may tell 

Men are sometimes accused of pride merely Sthe truth about you so adroitly as to besmear 
because their accusers would be proud them-2you in the very act with the foulest slan- 
selves, were they in their places. ¢ ders. 
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BY F. L. SARMIENTO. 

“Oh, grandmother, it is such a windy day! <had to be put to sleep; the boys had to haye 
Why, it blew the feathers right off of a chicken, > their dinners and be sent off to school agatn; 
and left him hopping around without a single’ Emma's dress had to be ready for her to wear 
one!” 2 that evening to the “sociable,” and in short, 

The speaker was Freddy Walton, a bright 2 she had dozens of little things to do that, poor 
boy of some fifteen summers, who had just)thing, we need not envy her the doing. She 
come home from school, his face all aglow with ‘ had, therefore, administered her rebuke in an 
the rather boisterous caresses of a March wind. off-hand, busy manner, without paying atten- 

Outside everything was in a whirl. Sign->tion to the merry, yet incredulous laugh, 
boards rattled, window-shutters banged, and which had been its only answer. Had she done 
the dust flew, and the wind blew, but not2so, she would have found that laugh to mean, 
quite or even near to the extent that Freddy » S“ Are you not guilty, too, of exaggeration in 
would lead one to believe. < that speech, dear mamma?” and she would 

“Such a ‘windy day!” he continued, seeing 2 have grieved over her careless. remonstrance, 
that his first gun had missed fire, and that he ° forshe was naturally a good woman and sought 
had been unsuccessful in his roguish design of< to set her children a good example. 
startling the good-natured old lady, and mak-3 But she had no time to think now. Baby 
ing her hold up her hands in holy horror. 2 wouldn't go to sleep, and seemed to set every- 

“Such a windy day ; why, one woman had‘thing at defiance that at less determined 
her false teeth blown right down her throat!" ¢ periods sometimes succeeded in soothing it, 

This time the shot went straight, and rolling; Fred's din, too, was something terrific, while 
up her eyes in pious remonstrance, his grand- >the cook declared that if the “ childer” did not 
mother exclaimed— $“‘stay from under her feet,” that “she'd be 

“Ob, Freddy, how can you tell such stories ? $ after spillin’ some of the scouldin’ soup all 
Don’t you know that it is sinful to tell an‘ over thim.” 


untruth ?”’ ; Overhead, Emma, the eldest daughter, was 
“ Yes, grandmother,” answered the lively? practising her music, for everybody now-- 
boy, “ when it is told in earnest.” 5 dafa, at all genteel, must learn the piano. 


“In earnest or in fun, Frederick,” inter- § And to.cap the climax a visitor was announced, 
rupted his mother, unloading her mouth of its ? ‘whose welcome may be guessed by poor, 
half row of pins, which she had deposited? flurried Mrs. Walton’s whisper to Emma of 
there for safe keeping while she rolled “ baby” {“ Mrs, Mathews—come to stay to dinner. 
up in as many pieces of fine linen as though’ This day of all others!” 
she were about to convert it into an Egyptian ‘ * * * x % 
mummy. “In earnest or in fun, it is very, § What followed just then is not sufficiently 
very wicked indeed. Why, people have often ° to the purpose of this story to detail at any 
been struck dead as a punishment for exag-2length. It is enough, then, to say that Mrs. 
gerating the way you do.” 5 Walton's family was not positively an ill- 

Freddy langhed, and throwing his books on‘ mannerly one, and that Freddy stopped his 
the sofa, sat down to the dinner table where; tattoo and behaved in the most exemplary 
he performed a drum obligato by beating the? manner. That Emma condescended to cease 
handles of his knife and fork upon the table. Sthat eternal ‘“ March from Faust,” and help 

Poor Mrs, Walton was the mother of a large¢the cook; and that baby forgot to scream 
family, mostly children, who, the neighbors? while it stared at Mrs. Mathews’ gay ribbons. 
declared ‘‘ just. looked like stairs,’ and was‘ The dinner, therefore, went off much better 
one of those miserable victims of what is<than poor Mrs. Walton had either hoped or 
called “ middling circumstances,” which is an- ¢ expected. 
other name for all kinds of shifts and strata~-> That evening, when Mr. Walton came home, 
gems, especially if one has a large family.‘ the events of the day were duly rehearsed to 
Just at this particular moment she had any<him. Mr. Walton was strictly a business man, 
quantity of work to get through with. Baby and the first thing that he always did after 
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tea, was to “balance annoyances” as he§ resisted all temptations, a moment of forget- 
called it; a plan which always ended in a¢ fulness betrays us. 
laugh that refused to admit of any settlement> Ah! it is very, very difficult to regain the 
at all. On this occasion Emma was the nar- ¢ level ground, after that we have slipped uncon- 
rator, and after detailing what had gone be-?sciously or wilfully over the edge of that steep 
fore, she continued, thus— *¢ whose way is ever downwards. There is but 
“Yes, and what do you think? There was’ one way—it is to pray for the assistance of 
I, in an old wrapper, when who should come that Hand which is ever stretched out to the 
in but Mrs. Mathews. And not one earthly¢ weak and needy, and which will, alone, place 


thing for dinner !” Sus upon the firm ground of truth and probity. 
“Not a thing, Emma?” interrupted Mr.¢ The mere determination to be good is not 
Walton, gravely. ¢ sufficient; we need assistance—divine assist- 


“Oh, yes, of course we had soup, and pota- 4 ance—and to this, Emma, unfortunately, did 
toes, and cold meat, but I mean we had no/ not turn. 


desert.” $ As a natural consequence, she soon found 
“Why not say what you mean, then, my ¢ herself relapsing into her old habit. The will 
dear?” asked her father again. owas not sufficient; temptations were always 


“Why people always understand that, you‘ at hand, and that ruinous forgetfulness eter- 
know, when one says ‘nothing for din-$ nally setting in. At this time there resided 
ner.” ‘next door to the Waltons a poor widow, whose 

Now, Mr. Walton was what is called a/only son had enlisted, much against his mo- 
“religious” man, and his love of truthfulness‘ ther's wishes. He had been a reckless and 
was most exalted; he therefore answered still¢ perhaps even wicked boy, but he was dear to 
more gravely, yet in a kindly tone— Sher still. He was the only one she had left 

“T would rather, Emma, that you abide¢her on this earth. At first she had received 
strictly by the truth. All exaggeration is ac letters from her boy at sadly irregular inter- 
departure from it; and in this respect I have‘ vals, but of late no word had come from him 
lately noticed that you are a little careless. ¢ for a long, long time. 

Not that I suspect that you would tell a down- One morning Mrs. Walton said to her 
right falsehood, knowingly,” he added, noting ¢ daughter, gravely— 

a pained expression upon his daughter's face.S ‘‘ Emma, poor Mrs. Marsden, next door, is 
“I do not think that any of my children would ¢ very, very ill. And I am sorry to find that 
do that, and nothing would grieve me more? you are the cause of it.” 

than to discover that a child of mine had been Ss “J, dear mamma?” exclaimed Emma, in 
guilty of a wilful lie. But I must say that?surprise. ‘I the cause of her illness? How 
you are sometimes very careless of facts, and‘ can that be?” 

I would wish that hereafter you would be “It has all come of that fatal habit of ex- 
more particular.” S aggeration, against which you have been cau- 
Emma felt that this reproof on the part of¢ tioned so frequently,” responded her mother. 

her father was just; and while she twined herS Emma hung her head. 

arms affectionately about his neck, she whis-° “My exaggeration?” she gasped, faintly. 
pered in his ear that she would be more care-5 “Yes. It seems that you was a witness to 
ful in the future, a promise which was rewarded ¢ the arrival of some wounded troops the other 
with a kiss. The young girl, too, really meant? day, among whom you recognized our neigh- 
to abide strictly by that promise. The words‘ bor’s son, Jack Marsden. He was wounded, 
of her father re-echoed in her ears—‘‘ali ex-¢ it seems, in the leg; whereupon, on returning 
aggeration is a departure from the truth.“ home, you reported to his poor mother such 
There was something in that, and she deter-¢ an exaggerated account of the fact that she has 
mined to keep a guard over her tongue and been ill ever since. Indeed, she informs me 
be more careful in the future. ¢ that she was led to suppose that he had lost 

But the difficulty of breaking a bad habit is. ° his leg, and was so agitated at the thought of 
perhaps correctly known only to those who* such a calamity that one fainting spell after 
have attempted the feat. A thousand little’ the other was the consequence. Now I am 
demons seem pulling at us, dragging us back‘ very sure, my daughter,” she continued, “ that 
to the same old offence again. Excuses for its‘ you would not add by one half grain, even, to 
committal are formed involuntarily, as it were ; the weight of our poor neighbor's trials; and 
and then, again, just as we have successfully’ yet you have through thoughtlessness, ‘and 
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that dreadful habit of exaggerating, given her Had Mrs. Walton been a thinking woman, 
a great deal of needless pain and anxiety, put S$ which she was not, it might have occurred to 
her to considerable expense for medicines and cher, that an appropriate answer to her often 
doctor's fees, and causelessly filled her mind Srepeated question, might be, that it was the 
with dread; for, as it turns ont, her son’s< S effect of bad example! ‘‘Oh,” would doubtless 
wound is not dangerous, nor was there, at any 2 Save been Mrs. Walton’s remonstrance. “ But 
time, any possibility of his having to lose his Cnone of the rest of the family ever tell stories 
limb.” —they all exaggerated a little, it is true; but 
Emma’s face sank upon her mother’s bosom, (as to telling a positive falsehood—oh, no!” 
while the great hot tears streamed down her Would a mere child, however, of Neddy's 
cheeks. 24g, be able to discriminate, or make this dis- 
“I am so sorry, dear mamma,” she mur-ctinction? We shall see. 
mured, ‘I am.so sorry that I gave poor Mrs. 2 As it was, the little fellow had been found 
Marsden trouble and anxiety. 1 am sure I¢ o guilty, and his father had determined that he 
would not haye done it for the world if I had 2should be punished. Now, the Waltons were 
thought. But I really did think that he wouldSa very affectionate and sympathetic family, 
have to lose his limb.” and they all looked forward to little Neddy's 
“ Thinking and knowing, Emma, are twoSpunishment with as much dread as though 
very different things,” answered Mrs. Walton, Seach individual member of the family were to 
endeay oring to dry her daughter’s tears, “and suffer. What was their relief, then, when Mr. 
hereafter, be sure of the Fact before you Walton came down stairs, and said, “ wife, I 
speak, or else give it as your opinion; which, ?have determined not to punish Neddy, except 
again, it is not always becoming to give unless‘ by sending him to bed without his supper, for 
desired. ¢I really feel that the example shown the little 
“One thing more, you must learn; and $ fellow has been such as to conduct away much 
iat is that sorrow for a fault, alt hough very ¢ Cof the blame which would otherwise attach to 
right and proper, does not mend the present ? ohis falsehood. 
one; and nothing will mend it but a firm de-§ “This fatal habit of exaggeration, of which 
termination, with divine assistance, never to 31 have spoken so often, has at last ended as | 
do it again.” Calways said it would. To-day,” he continued, 
That day, Emma wept freely and sinc erely ; (looking at Emma, whose head sank ete 5 
tears of sorrow and remorse; yet the lesson $his steady gaze, “ to-day, I found it adding to 
was destined to be more fully impressed upon the troubles and anxieties of a poor, almost 


her before the sun had set. ¢ broken-hearted widow, whose trials are already 
* % * * * Sbeyond her strength to bear, To-night, I find 


Evening arrived, and in the humble home <it the means, through example, of making a 
of the Waltons there was sincere and heart-‘ younger brother tell a falsehood,” and here he 
felt trouble. Everything was stilled, as though ¢looked at Fred. 
those fearful visitants death or sickness had? “ Yes, Fred, those exaggerated sayings ard 
been there. Poor Mrs. Walton went aboutSoverwrought tales in which you indulge s0 
her household duties with a look of absolute ¢frequently, have undoubtedly been the means 
sickishness of heart, while the face of Mr.Sof misleading poor Neddy, for when I spoke 
Walton was overcast with a look of mingled<to him sorrowfully, and told him that God 
anger and sorrow. S would not love his little child if he told 

One of his children had actually told a wil- stories, he replied—t Why Freddy tells stories, 
ful and deliberate raLsEMoop. It was the firstso he does, for he said the other day that a 
time that such a thing had happened in thatSwoman had her false teeth blown down her 
family, and sincerely was both father and mo- 2 throat, and I know that wasn’t true.’ 
ther touched at it, S “To this,” continued Mr. Walton, “I could 

Heretofore, their only fault had been that 2make no reply, for I felt how sensible was the 
fatal: habit of exaggeration; this, now, had > little fellow’s exc use, and how destructive the 
deepened into falsehood. Little Neddy, a boys e example shown him. 
of some seven years of age had been found 2 “ But,” interrupted Fred, confusedly, “ there 
guilty of telling a positive untruth, and withSis a great difference between stories told in 
tears in her eyes, poor Mrs. Walton asked? fun, and positive falsehoods,” 
again and again, “what could have induced$ ‘Ah, my child,” rejoined his father, “it is 
the child to do so?” not well to play upon the edge of a precipice, 
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for if it lead not one’s self to ruin, it may lead Soh, think of this, my children, and let it be a 
others, who are unable to discriminate between ¢ lesson to you all,” 

what is firm and what is unfirm ground.? And it wasa lesson, and one which they 
Better is it to keep as far as possible from that ‘never forgot, for each there, made a firm re- 
fatal steep ; 80 that, neither through inadvert- : solve, with divine help, never again to deviate 
ency nor fool-hardy example may we be led to * from the straight path of Truth, even though 
the destruction of ourselves or others. Think, ‘it were “only in fun.” 





BLANNERHASSETT’S ISLAND. 





BY WM. HENRY WOOD, 





About half a mile down the river from? This island is celebrated for having once 
Parkersburg, Va., and nearly opposite the‘ been the residence of Herman Blannerhassett, 
mouth of the Little Kanawha River, is Blan-¢ an Irish emigrant of distinction, who, in 1789, 
nerhassett’s Island. $ commenced improving it, and built upon it a 

On the Virginia shore, are long ranges of¢splendid mansion, His wife was a highly ac- 
precipitous blufis, with here and there a dwell-‘complishgd, and beautiful lady, and his house 
ing, in the gorges, or upon the summits, but < was the resort, in that,day, of the most liter- 
with little indications of settlement between, >ary and refined society. 
or of thrift in. the scattered abodes. TheS When Aaron Burr, then Vice President of 
country from a point five miles below the<the new Republic, was projecting his famous 
south end of the island, is mountainous, rocky 2 expedition to accomplish the secession of 
and ragged, up to the Little Kanawha, where‘ Louisiana and the Gulf region, he called on 
stands the handsome and flourishing town of? Blannerhassett, induced him to join the con- 
Parkersburg. ‘ spiracy, and embark his wealth in the scheme. 

On the other side of the river, your eye isSThe unsuspecting Blannerhassett. was oyer- 
greeted with a level, fertile, splendidly culti-¢ powered by the silvery tongued eloquence of 
vated country—a landscape, such as no paint-: the accomplished but wicked Burr, and thence 
er's canyas ever pictured, fair to the eye—and 5 became a conspirator, unconscious of both the 
joyous to the heart, Who shall describe it?¢crime and the danger of the enterprise in 
It can only be felt; and it came over me—the2 which he was embarking. Both were soon 
bright waters of the Ohio—the island, and the‘ detected, arrested, and tried for treason. The 
landscape on the other shore, like a beautiful ¢ trial of the Vice President and the unhappy 
dream, Clumps of stately forest trees, in the 2 Blannerhasset, took place at Frankfort, Ken- 
green meadows, touch the horizon far away‘tucky. Although not convicted, Blannerhas- 
in the distance. Elegant mansions, embowered § sett was ruined. His splendid mansion was 
in giant cotton wood, and alder trees, glim-¢ deserted, and went to decay ; and his pleasure 
mer out in all directions, as far as the eye can, grounds are overrun with brush and weeds, 
see. ¢At the period mentioned, Burr was in the 

As our noble steamer, Kenton, neared the: zenith of his power; had been a companion of 
foot of the island, you can hardly imagine the’ Washington, and a rival and compeer of 
intensity of the curiosity manifested by the‘ Hamilton. 
crowd on board, to get the first glance of the? And now I stand on the spot where once 
spot so renowned in romance and story. As the old mansion stood. Recollections of the 
the steamer slowly ascended, hugging the‘ past come crowding up—all sad, but interest- 
shore, the passengers were invited to the hur-¢ ing. 
ticane deck by the courteous captain, fromS When I look and see about me the relies of 
which a fine view of the entire island could be< cultivation, moss-grown from former years, 
seen. ¢ bushes and tangled weeds growing from the 

The island contains one thousand acres, ‘ground where the foundation stones of the old 
commencing in a bend of the river, below thec mansion lie embedded, I can hardly realize that 
mouth of the Little Kanawha, and running‘ this was once the scene of gayety and mirth ; 
down a mile, to nearly a point, where it is nots that here Burr and his retinue of accomplished 
more than four or five rods in width, ¢ gentlemen, and beautiful women from Wash- 
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ington and New York, once held converse ;¢ imagination may easily picture the wealthy 
that here, the merry voices of the young, the? and handsome Blannerhassett walking with his 
ambitious, and the happy, once rang out from‘ young wife—idolized all the more for being 
lace-curtained ‘windows, and echoed in the¢ with him alone in the wilderness—at the soft 
adjacent forests; or, that ever here, the light» hour of sunset, talking of home and friends; 
of the chandelier was seen, beautifying the‘ admiring the shade of the old forest trees, or 
night shades that hovered then, as now, over, listening together to the songs of strange 
the sombre pine and umbrageous sycamore to-‘ birds—joyous in the possession of mutual af- 
day, unmindful of the lapse of time, standing? fection ; in the admiration of the refined and 
on the shore, sentinels and witnesses of the cultivated of the new land, and in the antici- 
past. ¢ pation of a future as delightful as the present, 
The soul-stirring eloquence of Wirt, Vir-0and still brighter than the past. 

ginia’s first orator, uttered, when he stood be-S But the shades of evening admonished me 
fore the august tribunal, in defence of the ° that I must bid adieu to this interesting spot, 
innocent, but unfortunate Blannerhassett, hisS The canoe is in waiting to take me across to 
ever memorable appeal to the sympathies of: the Virginia shore. But, before quitting it, I 
that tribunal, his touching description of the’ must be permitted to leave upon these moss- 
prisoner's wife, her unrivalled beauty, her¢ covered relics my benedictions, in remem- 
grace of manner, loveliness and charm of in-> brance of the brave and the fair who once 
tellect, as portrayed by the great advecate, on ‘ graced the spot where I write—now long 
this occasion—these are all familiar. But? gone, filling each, otherwhere, in distant lands 
they come back to my memory with double‘ an unknown grave. 

force to-day, as I look upon these deserted? Briannernassert’s Istanp, 1866. 

grounds, where the Blannerhassetts were once® 
happy in their wilderness home, but which, in¢ Pere 1a Cuatse.—Rev. Wm. W. Patton of 
a short period of time, became the scene of ’ Chicago, writing to the Independent, from 
disappointment and desolation of heart. ‘ Paris, says -— 

Everything I see is interesting. Even the? «You have heard much of the celebrated 
yenerable white-wood speaks of departed) cemetery of Pere la Chaise. It is no great loss 
hours and active scenes; for, under them, not to have seen it. It will not compare in 
were loaded the flatboats destined for the / beauty with Greenwood, Mount Auburn, and 
lower Mississippi by Burr and his companions. ‘ many other American cemeteries. It has a 
Here, on this shore, a little removed from the? few interesting monuments, commands a fine 
old orchard, were placed the munitions of war‘ view of Paris from the east, and has one or 
for the little fleet—secretly gathered together ? two good avenues of shade trees. The rest is 
for the expedition, that was intended to result ) quite commonplace, except the mere singular- 
in the establishment of an empire, in which ¢ ity of the tawdry, baby-house appearance of 
Burr and Blannerhassett were to shine a8>the crowded monuments, each fitted up as 3 
liberators. ‘ < little oratoire or chapel, and filled with cruci- 

Precisely where the mansion-house stood, > fixes, garlands of immortelle flowers, plaster 
are slight mounds, covered with tall, lank‘ statuettes, dolls, photographs, playthings of 
grass, partially fallen down. Near by, are’ children, and odds and ends of all sorts. One 
several pear and apple trees, in a state ofS even had a glass front, with lace curtains in- 
almost total decay. At the corner of the ‘side, as though to a drawing-room. French 
square is a tall, wide branching sycamore, » taste combined with Romish superstition makes 
whose limbs must have shaded the house in its ¢ , strange mixture. I am told that under some 
day, embracing nearly its entire front. The? of these tombs, are vaults fifty feet deep, to be 
site of the mansion is at the upper end of the < filled up by the successive generations of 
island; and the shores, on both sides, are< family ; and I saw in the earth thrown out from 
lined with original forest trees, leaving within 2newly-dug graves the remains of the old coffins 
the extensive grounds, belonging to the resi-° that had preceded. Thus in Paris, gay Paris, 
dence. Some aged grape vines remain; and> death is ever by the side of life, and the city 
here and there are the arbor vite, and the tree< of the dead hard by the city of the living. 


of Paradise. 2 
Along the ravine, in the middle of the¢ I never knew how it was, said Baxter, but 


island, running diagonally from shore to shore, ? I always seemed to have the most come in 
and leading to the old orchard at the foot,‘ when I gave the most away. 
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PART OF ONE DAY. 


BY MRS, HARRIET E. FRANCIS, 

“*Sister DorA—Father was taken with the, “If you please.” Then pausing, with sud- 
pleurisy yesterday, and is dreadful sick—so ; den recollection, as she stepped out the door— 
bad that I cried half of the night. Mother‘ Mrs. Hamovee, second door from the church, 
looks as pale as can be, and she has so much? north side of the street. Do not forget, for I 
to do, that I am up stairs writing this, and ) must go,” and she hurried on again, while the 
shall put it in the mail without troubling any¢$clerk wrote down her name with an extra 
one. Do come home right off, for the doctor 2 flourish on the H, and wondered if the little 
looks very sober, and if father should die, oh S lady had received bad news from her husband, 
dear! what should we do? From your sister, .or maybe sweetheart, she looked so pale and 

Sopuiz Benson.’ (anxious, and finished up the scrawl with the 
question in his thought, “If his Carrie would 

Mrs. Hanovee spread out the sheet in her‘ blanch so like a lily, if he should fall down 
lap, and passed her finger along the crooked, the slippery steps some dark night and break 
cramped writing again and again, as if to find : Ais neck?” 
some new meaning imthe words; but they? Daisy had hushed herself to sleep, with her 
were all plain. Her father was very sick, forSdoll in her arms, by the cradle, while the 
her little sister had said so, and she was one of; baby, with wide open eyes, was looking 
those children who by intuition seem to come 2 around for mother, and curving his lips for a 
to a right understanding of matters, and from § 5 good cry as Mrs. Hanovee re-entered the door, 
her judgment there was no appeal. and she caught him up in her arms and quieted 

Everything was wrong—her husband away‘Shim by carrying him from the bed to the 
at work six miles distant, all her neighbors closet, while she laid out her well-worn de- 
strangers, for she had lived in the place but aSlaine, and last year’s silk sack, and Daisy's 
week, and but little money in her purse. She¢and baby’s clothes, ready to exchange them 
arose and took the portmonaie from the 2on the moment, for but one hour was left her 
drawer and counted over its contents. There ‘to make all preparations for the ride. 
was less than she had thought. After throw-2 Heated, tired, and anxious, with one child 
ing in Daisy's six coppers, only four dollars‘in her arms and another clinging to her dress, 
and a half, and the fare for a ride of a hun-¢and a satchel at her feet, she stood upon the 
dred miles on the cars. ‘‘ How dare she start 2” ¢platform waiting for the cars. She was too 
she questioned again and again; but then, as‘encumbered for the privilege of shading her- 
little Sophie had said, if her father should die 2 >self with her sun umbrella, and too eager to 
—her father who had carried her out to his $ depart to enter the ladies’ room; and so the 
work in his arms, and set her upon the softest; ten minutes passed by, each one filled with 
moss, when she could lie her length upon a> 5 thoughts of what should have been done, or 
pillow—who had hunted for her the prettiest ‘ 2 had been forgotten, or might happen, and the 
flowers, and the reddest apples, and who had 2keen edge of each thought hardened into 
hoped for, and trusted in her, and loved her‘ ; crystallization that fretted and annoyed, by 
with a steadfast heart all life’s way. ithe keen rays of the sun that poured upon her 

“Daisy, watch baby, and don’t leave herSunprotected form and face with almost un- 
a moment,” and Mrs. Hanovee seated her<endurable glare. 
daughter of two and a half years in alittle> Mrs. Hanovee had never travelled alone, 
chair by the side of the cradle that held her(and but very little at the most, and it was 
sleeping infant, and threw on her hat, and°with a sinking of the heart that she stepped 
started down the street for the hotel, to ascer-Sup the stairs of the car and edged her way 
tain the time of the departure of the southern 2among the entering passengers to find a seat. 
train. 5 Every one was‘full, and no one seemed in- 

“Ten minutes past two,” was the reply of¢clined to move for her; and with a lip ready 
the clerk to her hurried inquiry. ‘Shall we to curve like a grieved child, she leaned against 
send the aack for you?” he questioned, with ‘the railing, and tried to change the position of 
his finger still on the register. cher babe to relieve her aching arm.’ 
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“Here, madam, if you will take this seat,’ S ercahing and groaning, and trains whizzing 
and the rough touch of a workingman’s finger ¢ by on the opposite track, and a tired baby 
came to her ungloved hand. “Pardon me,’ ’€ close by fretting and worrying, too weary to 
he continued, “I did not see you before. HandSsleep—yet the mother slept on till the engine 
the little one over,” and the stranger's strong 2 stopped, and ‘‘Claybourne” was shouted in at 
arms reached out for the burden. Sthe car door. Then she aroused, and with a 

‘But there are three of us, a little girl thatc hazy recollection that this was the place for 
you cannot see by my side,” explained Mrs.Sher to change cars, she caught up her baby 
Hanovee, grateful even for the offer. -and satchel, and lifted Daisy to her feet, and 

“ Never fear, I'll make room,” and he took‘ half dragged her down the aisle. An obliging 
the unresisting infant in his hand, and with< passenger helped her down the stairs, and 
the other lifted Daisy to his knee. o ascertained that the train she was to go in 

“ There, this will do nicely, will it not, little S stood on the opposite side of the depot, and 
one?” and he patted her under her chin as he2 would start in ten minutes; and thanking him 
turned to the mother and questioned kindly—‘ kindly, she hurried through the bustling crowd 
“Have you been sick? You looked so pales of best she could, trembling with fear lest she 
standing there.” § should be too late. The brakesman was coup- 

The tones were enough, without the glance Sling an engine to a long train of cars as she 
Mrs. Hanovee gave to the clear eyes, and to reached their side, and she was hardly up the 
the smooth, open brow, to gain confidence, stairs and inside the goor before the bell rang, 
and then she told it all over to him—how Sand the starting lunge of the train threw her 
suddenly she had started off, without evenSheavily against a gentleman that stood beside 
letting her husband know, and her dread of2her. Happily there was a vacant seat close 
travelling alone, and her anxiety about herSby, and she sank into it, and with the first 
father, and even to little Sophie’s account of¢ congratulatory breath, that there was no more 
the physician’s sober looks. change of cars, and she should soon be at home, 

He listened intently, though playing with¢came the tantalizing fear that in her haste she 
Daisy all the while, and tried to cheer her about Shad taken the wrong train, “and all alone, 
the physician's sober looks by telling her that$and so short of money, what would become of 
his father was a doctor, and also two ef his¢her?” she questioned. Baby, now wide awake, 
brothers, and he had found out that a long‘ patted her hand, and looked up with merry 
face was a splendid stock in trade for that ¢ blue eyes into her own to catch an encourag- 
craft; indeed, he laughingly added that they Sing smile, and Daisy threw her hat on to the 
always told him not to meddle with drugs, his¢seat beside her, and shook her curls at her 
phiz was too plump and round to ever become‘ little brother, and laughed till the sunshine in 
anything in that line. It was more reviving<her heart blossomed roses in her cheeks, and 
than a whole bottle of salts to Mrs. Hanovee,-one and another of the passengers looked at 
and she had just began to enjoy the ride whenS each other and nodded towards the child, and 
her companion reached for his satchel, and 2 ejaculated loud enough for the mother’s ears, 
turned with the exclamation— S ‘How pretty!” Yet beneath it all, and the 

“Here we are at the station. Good-by,¢ eager reasoning of her thought against it, an 
little chick. You can now have more room,’ under-current of fear throbbed on, twin sister 
and his good-natured face passed along thec to the other fear and ache for her dear father, 
aisle, and the closing door hid it from sight. $that had given dull pain since the receipt of 

The car was packed with passengers and¢ her morning letter. 
poorly ventilated, and the day was very warm,? Mrs. Hanovee drew in her breath hard, and 
and the baby first yielded to the stupor thats tried to hold in abeyance her throbbing pulses, 
pervaded the room; and then Daisy, sitting- as the conductor entered the car, and the next 
bolt upright, winked her eyes and nodded herS moment reached for her ticket. In the eager, 
head, and dropped it against her mother fast ¢ anxious watching of his countenance, he must 
asleep; and at last Mrs. Hanovee, folding herShave felt how his words would pain her, for 
shawl between her and the hard window- chi tone was modulated to one of sympathy as 

casing, forgot her waking troubles in unrealShe kindly said—“ Madam, I am sorry, you 
dreams that made her moan, and shiver ,Ghave mistaken the train.’ 

and start, as if a hand of terror was upon? It was girl-like, the sudden quivering of her 
her. lip, and the tears that sprang to her eyes and 

Miles were thus passed, the machinery ¢dropped upon baby’s head; but Mrs. Hanovee, 
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though the mother of two children, was but aS boy stood on tiptoe, and moved one foot a few 
girl wife of nineteen years, and a little trem- ¢ inches and then the other, and so passed half 
bling ivy, only when her husband was by to? across the floor and back to his mother, and 
support her into strength, and for the moment > then leaned his panting breast against her side 
she could not frame the question, ‘‘ What can and sank to sleep. 
I do?” “Poor child!” Mrs. Hanovee heard some 
“There is but one way—return to Clay-> one exclaim to the mother. ‘“ Has he been so 
bourne, and start on the first train. I shall } long, 7? 
stop at the next depot, and the Express going? ‘Since he commenced to walk three years 
north will be there at the same time, and I? ago. You would hardly think him as old as 
will see you safe aboard. Do not feel so bad,‘ four and a half.” 
for it will only hinder you at most a couple? ‘Andis there nohelp?” and the sympathizing 
of hours,” and he passed his hand over Daisy's 2 tone of the speaker made the question seem far 
curls in an absent way, as if he was smoothing § from impertinent. 
his own little girl’s, then stepped on to thee ‘I fear not. We have consulted the most 
next passenger. S celebrated physicians and surgeons in Cincin- 
The conductor did not forget her when they $ $ ; nati, Cleveland, and Philadelphia, and we are 
reached the station, and he saw her safeon thee now on our way to New York, as the last 
Express, and also asked some friend of his to hope. My poor, poor child! All we have, 
look after her and see that she made no other‘ too!” and tears fell fast upon the rich garment 
mistake, and with a little lighter heart she was: that clothed the crippled form. 
whirled back to the city. $ How rebuked Mrs, Hanovee felt, as a mo- 
Her stranger attendant ascertained that no‘ ¢ ment later a penny escaped from Daisy’s hand 
train left for the south under an hour, and.’and rolled half across the room, and she 
so he led the way to the sitting-room, and left S bounded after it, perfect in form and ‘strength. 
her with the promise to call when the time¢ ‘To think,” as she said to herself, “that I 
was up. S could forget for one moment the blessings that 
The sun beat into the unshaded western God has given me, and repine at the rich gar- 
window, and streamed across the room, and? ments and means of the parents of gratifying 
the heat, with her fast, made Mrs. Hanovee’ every wish of their poor child, and feel, if I 
sick and dizzy; and Daisy, tired and hungry, § did not say it, that God’s gifts were not divided 
began to fret and lean against her mother with > just and equal. May I never forget this lesson, 
her heavy weight. In her haste she had only 5 Heavenly Father !” she prayed, as she pressed 
gathered up a few crackers and biscuit for her sher dear children closer to her with a very 
journey, and these had disappeared long before; ? thankful heart. 
and counting over her scrip she found that $ “The time is up, madam, and I will see you 
her wrong ride, though they had passed her‘ safe on the train,” said a clear, manly voice, 
back free to Claybourne, had diminished her?and Mrs. Hanovee turned to find the con- 
money till barely enough was left to pay her} ductor’s friend by her side. ‘I presume you 
fare to her father's, not even a penny to pur-‘ are tired waiting, it is so very warm, but you 
chase an apple to appease the child. She gave? will soon be there. Let me have the satchel 
her purse and parasol to Daisy to quiet her,‘ and the little girl,” and he caught it up with 
and set the baby between her feet with a torn$ one hand and led Daisy by the other, and soon 
newspaper to amuse him, and then with no; had them aboard the train and in a comfort- 
other occupation, she fell to watching a group? able seat on the shady side of the cars. 
opposite, consisting of mother, nurse, andchild.5 It was dark ere Mrs. Hanovee stepped on to. 
The boy was prettily dressed, and his curls¢the platform at her old home, and hurried 
smooth with fondest care, and at each whim? down the street, talking to Daisy to keep the 
two pair of arms were outstretched to gratify poor, tired, hungry child from crying outright, 
him. Soon the father came in, with both hands? and trying to catch any glimpse of the light 
loaded with oranges and candies, and rare toys> in her father’s window, to gather from mute 
protruding from his pockets, and he took his‘ signs some confirmation of hope or fear for 
boy and carried him up and down the room: her anxious heart 
with unwearying steps. After a while the> The light clicking of the gate brought Sophie 
child pleaded, “Let Freddie walk,” and his‘ out the door and bounding down the walk, and: 
father stood him on the floor, and upheld him? in the warm embrace, even before lips could 
by his little hands. Weak and tottering the’ be touched, came the trembling question— 
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“Ts he alive?” commanitie, to look at the side of fault, and 
‘Yes, and better, the doctor says. Oh, I am ? failing, and meanness, and imperfection, and 
so glad! but last night it was dreadful. Father g wickedness, and rottenness. 
in such pain, and mother crying and pale as ™ 
sheet. Iam glad you are here. Father has$ 
called you so many times.” 
“T’se so hungry, Ophy!” here broke in 


Men, for the most part, do not know how to 
find the honey in the things of this world. You 
would never suspect where the honey ofa flower 
‘romain ¢is; or if you did, too coarse is your hand to be 
pt ’ me a sero caught her thrust in to get it. But the insect buries itself 
mn “1 x . —— “<a meer al ae ” a) in the flower, and then, with a prehensile in- 
hens pantey Ui OF cake and ple, and Carried ) strument, far reaching, searches the cells for 
her off in the direction of the kitchen, while 2 ay 

? the honey, and draws out the hidden stores, 

Mrs. Hanovee paused a moment at the door tod; bees! Neti Bin 3h etaek' ’ 
lift up her heart in praise that ‘‘ He had been? * Very ee a ee ee 
= ness withholds from you. We are not fine 


> k 2 i a 7 a ‘et ° . . . 
AR Setene tienes OS Sear Soe enough to find the joy that is hidden in many 
of the relations of life in this world. 





From a recent sermon by Mr. Beecher we The wickedness of this world does not con- 
dlip the following passages :-— y “dsist in this, that men are addicted to business, 


¢ but in this, that they follow their business 
- . , the ] : : 88 80 
The whole globe is but one symbol, and¢. PE . 
7 sale 2incompletely ; that they look at it only on the 
human life is a prophetic literature. And no-? ; : ; 
: i ; ‘ earth side; that they fail to hear its testimonies 
thing will so exalt the literal reality as such § ‘ 1 ; ; 
; OTE Qof higher things; that they stop on it as a 
a view of the overhanging spiritual truth as?,,. San abies ae 
‘ ‘ a é ) thing sufficient in itself, whereas it is a symbol 
shall make these literal things seem likeadream$ . ,°. 
: é 2 o . , Sof things yet to come, that shall be higher, 
in comparison with the exceding glory which ¢ . 
he dand nobler, and better than present things. So 
they foretoken. f Mi Hy? 
: ¢soon as a man is satisfied that there is higher 
Every man is taught to go to heaven through 2wealth than this world affords; so soon asa 
the prison of death. Everybody feels that to$ man is satisfied that his life consists not of the 
sicken and die is to go into Egypt, and into? abundance of the things which he possesses, he 
the wilderness. We are apt to think of sick- ‘is fitted to acquire wealth and administer it, 
ness and dying as so many horrible, gloomy ¢ No man is so fit to be a merchant, a mechanic, 
acea i ‘ he f . : . 
stages in our progress towards the future. >a ship-master, a husbandman, an operator in 
But dying is a process as simple as the partingSany department of secular life, as that man 
of the stem from the bough; or as the swing-? who has learned to so look at the things of 
; Co { > 7 : ” 7? . . . . e 
ing of the door that lets one in from the win-¢ this world as to see their higher interpretation, 


try blast outside to the pleasant home inside. (their nobler revelations. 





Is not dying as much a part of God's mercy oo 
as being born? When the apple-tree com , ’ ’ ‘ 

>u laugh, and you do not cry when you pick 2 When the good Samaritan gave his loving 
ie tm y y yon pee Shelp to the man who had fallen among thieves 
the apple; but when man blossoms, man > fe Aya ’ 
laughs; and then, when God picks the fruit, 9b evidently a Sage ee a oe 
a elie. ell Minh wieritonla on Millei5 > and did that which he was accustomed 
When will you recognize that which consti- g to do. It beer a little act, an unobtrusive deed, 
tutes your highest good? Glorious is the hour ? done in a quiet way ; consequently the record 
in which God says, ‘Come up hither ;” and yet Ff his deed has moulded the lives of many 
you look upon that hour with fear and dread. more. Just a word here and a word there, a 

e xo 2 visit here and a visit there, a little kind deed 

When a leaf drops and dies, it goes down to4 here and another there, and you are a mission- 
the ground. When moss falls off it goes down. ? ary of Christ, a friend of the sorrowful, a 
Everything in nature, as it decays, hides it- > helper of the needy. 
self. And so it should be in human life.? 
All the ten thousand decaying ap Been Good manners are the blossoms of good sense, 
in society we are bound as soon as possible to {and it may be added of good feeling, too; for, 
forget and cast under foot. We are to look Sif the law of kindness be written in the heart, 
only at that which is innocent, and beautiful, § it will lead to that disinterestedness in little as 
and aspiring, and in which are the possibili- 2 well as great things—that desire to oblige, and 
ties of education. It isa bad thing for a man, } attention to the gratification of others, which 


in looking at himself, at his neighbors, and at (is the foundation of good manners. 
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PETROLEUM. 
A SEQUEL TO “WHETHER IT PAID.” 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
CHAPTER XXIII. ¢ mostly smothered in asigh, an aching sigh for 

It would seem little less than sacrilege to$the dead, a bitterer one for the living. 
open wide the gates and enter into the sa-2 Guy and Agnes had, of course, their young 
cred joy of those days that followed the be- S curiosity alert, and their little jokes over the 
trothal of Fletcher Rochford and Rusha Spen-¢ lovers, sometimes forgetting themselves and 
cer. growing loud and gay over these, and then, 

The old life had passed away, in a large‘ with a sudden remembrance, settling back into 
sense, to the souls of this man and woman. The silence, as though the right of their youth had 
union betwixt these two fine, large natures‘ Cbeen a wrong to the dead. 
grew deeper and closer in its mysterious one-¢ On one of these days, which idealized and 
ness as their two personalities came into closer 2 transfigured all nature, Guy and Agnes watched 
knowledge and intimacy. ¢ from one of the side windows the lovers as they 

Most friendships and loves are so one-s sited 2 want down the road to some new landscape 
in this world. They only embrace a narrow picture which the doctor had chanced on the 
area of thoughts, tastes, and sympathies in? day before. 
common. Outside of that the two are stran-S He was always finding pretexts of one sort 
gers to each other. There are wide realms of@and another to keep Rusha out of doors. 
eternal silence and mystery where one soulcan) Agnes drew in her head with a little long- 
never @nter into, never hear the voice of theS drawn breath, and the feeling thathad been at 
other. work as she gazed found expression in, 

But the affinity betwixt the man and wo- ¢ “ After all, I think it must be real nice to be 
man of whom I am telling you, was not of this2in love and have a beau !” 


partial and limited character. It seemed toS ‘That depends upon who is the beau, I 
reach and hold in its immortal bond intellect ¢should say. Capital one the doctor must be!”’ 
and heart, thought, sympathies, aspirations,2 “Oh, he’s perfectly splendid !” put in Agnes, 


making of each twain that eternal oneness¢ with immense emphasis. “I should be in love 
which, given to man and woman, is the crown- 2 with him myself, if he wasn’t to be my brother- 
ing blessedness of life—the one precious Gift $ in-law.” 
“whose value is above rubies, which cannot beS That name seemed somehow to touch both 
gotten for gold, neither shall silver be weighed $ of the young souls with a stab of pain. 
for the price thereof.” § ‘Last night,” continued Agnes, her blue eyes 
So each day was a kind of renewal, or rather $ blurring with tears, “ when you were gone into 
intensification of the first surprise and blessed- § Littleton and I was sitting there by the win- 
ness of the betrothal. The old mythology that, ¢ dow, feeling so lonely, and thinking of poor, 
gave blind eyes to Love discerned only a par-Sdear Tom, the doctor came to me and put 
tial truth, for no eyes but Love's ever behold ¢ his arm around me. ‘My little sister that is 
the angel side that is in us, dimmed, blurred, de-$ to be,’ he said, ‘ I can’t wait any longer before 
faced by the weakness and sin of our humanity ¢I take my rights,’ and then he sat down and 
It was something to be in the atmosphere of we had such a nice long talk together. Oh, it 
a love like this—something of its exaltation of¢was beautiful! I thought I should always 
calm and joy communicated itself to the house- Sstand j in fear of him, he seems so good and 
hold in those days—days such as Rusha verily ¢ grand—just like some heroin a novel, that one 
believed had never smiled out of Heaven with 2 wouldn't like to have round in common every- 
such lavish glory of life since Adam and Bve$ day life though.” 
walked together inthe bowery shades of Eden.¢ ‘The doctor isn’t one of your dressed-up 
Mrs. Spencer, though she stood in some awe 2heroes, though. He’s made of the real stuff 
of her prospective son-in-law, could not but¢that’ll stand every-day wear and tear, and 
takea mother’s pride and delight in the sacageceanepse the only heroes worth having, by 
that Rusha was ‘to make such a match,” the$ George! 
old. natural feelings stirring a moment, but? Agnes Spencer was a girl still, but these 
(279) 
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serrows had left her with some new thought- 
fulness and womanhood. 
“Guy,” she said, in her kindest way, 


wish you'd try to leave off some of that slang 2 


talk. Don’t you know Tom did before he 
went to the war, and the doctor never uses it, 
either?” 

“Well, it comes to a fellow like second na- 


“1 
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5 was alive all over and quickened with the 
Sthought and feeling that were throbbing un- 
derneath it. 

So Fletcher Rochford gazed up into the 
‘face of his queen, the great tenderness in his 
eyes just touched with reverence, that rever- 
dence which the nature of a lofty as well as 
) loving man gives to the woman of his heart. 


> 


ture, hang it—there it goes again. I never? The river lisped and tittered along on its 
shall be Tom to any of you, Aggie,” a little» way to the sea, and Rusha still sat silent, 


tremor on his lip, where there was a little: 


furse of brown beard already. 

“You'll be a good old Guy, anyhow,” 
swered Agnes, with a sudden rush of affection, 
“and we sort of seem all that’s left to each 


other now!” the bright eyes blurring over‘ 
¢she stirred suddenly and her eyes met the love 


again with tears. 
“That's so!’ something struggling in his 
face that brought out in it a new character, 


“I mean to try to be a better son and brother 2 


than I should ever have turned out if Tom 
wasn't where he is, and if Andrew hadn’t—” 


that last sentence, as usual, left silence to 2 


point. 
2 


While this talk was going on in the house—¢ 


talk which told what training the summer's 


sorrow had done for the two young lives‘ 
there, the doctor and Rusha had turned aside 2 
from the main road and wandered down a% 
steep foot-path to the bank of a small river, ¢ 


with a soft whisper and titter of its waters 


among the stones, while it hurried with some $ 


pleasant secret to the distant sea. 

Here the roots of some mighty tree had been ¢ 
torn up years ago, and left to disfigure the > 
landscape; but a wild clematis vine had ¢ 
taken pity on it, and smothered it in green? 
caresses and showered over it the white glory $ 


of its blossoms, until it set a very crown of< 


beauty on the bank. 


The doctor commenced laying away care-§ 


fully the vines from one side of the stump. 
What a touch the man had! 
“What are you going to do?” asked Rusha, ¢ 


standing by and gazing with her smiling eyes. 


“Only coiiha away the draperies so that 
my queen can sit on her throne,” he said. 


“But you'll spoil the throne, and besides > 
Smarriage as it is in the world. 


it’s sacrilege to sit there!” 


He answered by placing her without one. 


word, with that strong, gentle touch of his, 


on the smooth place he had cleared from the 
top of the stump, without breaking so much; 
Then he sat down on the‘ 
grass beside her, in the cool splendor of the’ 
September morning, and a very trance of. 
silence came upon them both; yet her face’ 


as a single tendril. 


an- ‘ 


her unconscious fingers at play with the spray 
of clematis, and her face in a trance of happi- 
ness on which tremulous shadows came and 
2went, and Dr. Rochford gazed and gazed, and 
felt he could have gazed forever at the rare, 
delicate, dreaming face above him. At last, 


and worship in his. Her own answered that, 
$ with a fine flush gathering in her cheeks. 
“What have you been thinking, of my 
5 queen ?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, a good many things, doctor! 
The Christian name always had a second 
‘thought. Out of old habit the professional 
¢ title came first; but the other could afford to 
Swait—in its time it would have précedence 
forever. 

‘I saw that in your face, but I did not find 
the key note.” 

One of those long-drawn, fluttering breaths 
?that always preceded some inmost revelation 
of herself. 

“T remember, for one thing, I was wonder- 
ing why God had given me this great, unutter- 
Sable happiness of love, and denied it to 80 
5 many other women, so much better than I 
> am.’ 

He lifted his eyebrows in a way that implied 
absolute skepticism over that last clause, but 
> his remark answered hers in a general way. 

2 6“ believe that the denial of which you 
} speak, hard as it is for our own sex, is still 
¢ harder and sadder for yours!” 

“I have often thought,” she continued, the 
shadow growing in her face which still retained 
its inherent peace and brightness, “ that of all 
¢ the dreadful mysteries of human life, this one 
of love is the strangest and saddest. Look at 
How many 
seem united for no other purpose than their 
Smutual misery! How the natures that could 
make each other blessed and happy, seem 
never to be brought together, to be held apart 
by some cruel destiny! How many of the 
fine and noblest hearts of my own sex go 
through life starved and aching, whether they 
be married or not, for a love that is given to 
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¢ 
the weakest and the shallowest of their sex—‘ paused there as though it, too, was half afraid 
women who have not souls deep enough to re- 2 of itself. 
ceive the tide, and the love is turned back onS ‘Of what, dear child?” 
itself, and the great fountains grow dry ore “That this happiness of ours is too com- 
tarn to bitterness! Think of all the women, Splete and blessed to last in a world like this.” 
too, to whose starved and shrunken souls ac She paused here, but, without answering, he 
true love would come like dew and bloom, ex- 2signed her to go on. 
panding and exalting their whole natures! ¢ ‘Looking abroad upon human life, I see 
When I think of all the possibilities that lie ¢ how dreams fade and promises fail, and hearts 
in so many souls of women, like music asleep S once bound up in each other fall apart, until 
in sweet harps that no master hand ever the life narrows and darkens, and settles away 
touches—when I think of the loneliness and SatJast into the every day wear and tear, and 
heart-ache, and desolation that, for lack of thes petty details, and chafing on every side—all 
tenderness that stimulates and idealizes, fallsothe warmth and brightness faded out of it— 
to the lot of most women, I feel like saying, 5 20thing left but the bare sands and the black, 
“Dear God, what does it all mean that Thou 2 oozing mud after the tides are gone out. And 
hast bestowed this upon me?” ¢ though our future together wears to my gaze 
“Dear Rusha,” he said, finding and stilling ¢ now the very peace and joy of Paradise, I 
the hand that still kept its nervous toying 6 sometimes wonder whether that, too, is only 
with the clematis spray, “I have been asking 2@ mirage—whether the daily gravitation will 
myself just such a question all these last days.” S bear us down also as it seems to the souls who 
“Tt does not fit you so well as me—but fore have gone before us—whether there is any 
those others, how did you answer it?” ¢ possibility of carrying beyond the honeymoon, 
“As I have learned to all the other mys- ° the poetry and idealization of love.” 
teries of life—even this saddest one—by trust-2 Solemn questions, which the future could 
ing that God will make it all right at last. Calone fully answer; but Rusha Spencer's soul 
If we do not believe Him, yet He abideth 2 was always asking solemn questions. 
faithful— He cannot deny Himself.” 5 “Dear child,” said the doctor, getting up, 
How her eyes thanked him for those words¢ and smoothing the rich, fine brown hair, “ our 
then, though she did not speak one herself. o faith must come to help us out here again. 
He went on—“ And then we are always Let us take the present good without darken- 
forgetting—it is natural enough—how small a2ing it by fears for our future. God can take 
part of existence time is to any of us, how‘care of that also. Then, too, my observation, 
soon these merely finite circumstances and?which you know has not been a narrow one, 
relations are all to be broken up, and howShas satisfied me that people start out on their 
very small and incomplete they must look to2 married life with too little capital of common 
Him who has eternity to work out His ownSsense. The love that exalts, the poetry that 
purposes towards each soul of us. He has¢ idealizes, must after all have its foundation in 
given to me, oh, dearly beloved, a happiness $ that. If one side of our lives has a tendency, 
whose fulness and completeness I should never¢as it certainly does, to gravitate downwards, 
have dared to ask of Him, or to dream of in? we must guard ourselves the more carefully, 
this world. Shall I doubt that He will give S letting no grace of our betrothal, no courtesies 
as much in some way, and in some other finer, 2of bridal or honeymoon, be forgotten or lost 
fuller life, to the souls of men and women Sin the daily house-life that lies beyond. Mar- 


around me?” cried people are so sure to let these slip, and 
Her faith sprang up to meet the stature of >first grow common and then cross to each 
his. ° other. But, little soul, don’t fret yourself in 


“TI will leave the doubt and the fear for any wise. We'll try and keep clear of those 
others with Him, and take mine own gift, asSrocks on which so many a stately craft has 
He tells us, thankfully,” she said; and here 2 gone to wreck; and then, too, we shall not 
the thread of the conversation was brokenShave a wide range of interests apart, as too 
awhile. co husbands and wives have. We meet on 

She took it up again in her swift, abruptScommon ground in our love of all forms of 
way, “coming always out of her silences with « artistic culture of nature, of books, of human 
some new treasure of fancy or feeling,” theSlife even. We shall study and grow, and I 
man at her feet thought. Shope do some good together; and for the rest, 

“Fletcher, I am afraid,” she said—her voice SI think I have something tough enough to 
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> 
stand all the test and strain of daily life. I2 “I mean that, take me at the best, I'm a 
think the face beneath this hair,” and he selfish fellow, Rusha, naturally dominant, ex- 
turned it up to his gaze, “will never grow canting, self-assertive, loving to possess power, 
less fair or precious to me, but whatever the‘ pre-eminence in all things. Sore tussles, and 
world may say of it, I shall see some newclong and many, have I had with these be- 


beauty and sweetness every day for all the“setting sins of mine. And you will not see, 


days to come.’ ¢ little blind worshipper, how my temptations lie 
A little laugh, sweet as a brown- throated in that direction, nor help me to overcome 

swallow’s. ¢them. It has always been my misfortune that 
“When it grows old and gathers wrinkles, 2 the women I loved best have been those who 

and the hair round it is gray?” she said. Scould not or would not see my failings, and 
“When it is all that, for to me it will wear whose whole influence has been of just the sort 

an eternal youth,” he answered. Sto foster my pride and vanity and all the dan- 
A lover's talk, you see. S gers that lie in their wake.” 


She was still so long, that he came round? “I don’t believe one word of all this, Fletcher,” 
and settled himself on the grass again to see § with a little decided shake of her head. “ You 
her face. She took up the talk again, very¢never could blind me nor those other women 
near where he had left it off. Sof whom you speak. You deal hardly with 

“But it was not of myself, doc Fletcher, ¢ yourself because your ideal is so lofty a one.” 
so much as of you that I was speaking. IseeS His smile brightened down upon her, inter- 
all the time that you are thinking of me as¢ fused with exceeding tenderness, the most beau- 
something better and nobler a thousand times © tiful thing, Rusha thought, she had ever seen 
than Iam. I cannot deny that this is very¢in her life. Others had thought so, weary, 
sweet, and yet I tremble when I think how¢desolate, hardened souls of men and women, 
different is this real Rusha from the Rusha of¢old and young, looking up from sick and dying 
your loving. There are my dark moods, my ¢ beds, oftenest surrounded with squalor and mis- 
miserable selfishnesses, my hot temper, my fret-Sery, when that warmth and light had entered 
fulnesses——” ¢their poor, dark, frozen hearts, to them, too, 

“There, that’s enough. You've done full $ the “ most beautiful thing they had ever seen.” 
duty at the confessional,” he interrupted, play-«< But the smile now was different from all these 
fully. S—only Dr. Rochford’s sisters had had glimpses 

“But the half hasn't been told you,” sheSof such a one. 
insisted, and if there was a little surface of jest? ‘Setting up idols and worshipping them! 
it played upon solid foundations of earnestness. S It is the way of your sex from our first mother 
“I fear these fatal faults of mine will drag mec ° downwards. sut, my little girl, there is one 
down totheirlower depths, and that I have not‘ ideal, only, set for us all, men and women 
strength and persistency enough to keep by¢alike, and you know what He said and what 
your side in that finer atmosphere and higher> He thought of a seeking after mere personal 
levels to which I at least aspire.’ S distinction, eminence, aggrandizement of any 

‘“‘Rusha,” said the doctor, gravely enough © csort! ‘Meek and lowly of heart,’ that was 
this time, “do you suppose I have no faults? 2” Cwhat He was—what He bade those be who 

She looked at him a moment doubtfully. loved Him.” 

“I suppose you must have, for you are hu- § Her face grew still and solemn a moment 
man like the rest of us. But I have yet toc with that thought, then it flashed up into one 
make a discovery of the first one.’ Sof its most inspired moods. 

“ Well, then, take my word for it, Rusha, thee “Yes,” she said, “that Christ ideal is the 
faults are terrible facts, and I look to you to? only one, and yet, how dim and blurred are 
help me—to make me by your life, example, < the outlines when we seek for them in this 

affection, a better, nobler man.’ eworld! Many bear the name—so few copy in 

Her look of amazed helplessness struck him § daily living the original. Look at the Churches, 
so comically that the man had to make an effort ¢ with their pride, their coldness, their petty am- 
not to laugh. Sbitions and rivalries. Professing to reveal 

“T see,” “he said, “ it will be the old discipline: Christ to the world, and to share His spirit, 
over again—just the sort of atmosphere and how little good they do, how much they leave 
companionship to foster the worst faults in me!" < undone! If they did their duty, these churches, 

“ What do you mean, doctor?” He was evi-¢ who call themselves Christ's, would the poor 
dently beyond her depth now. ¢ be neglected and forgotten as they are? would 
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the little children be left to come up in vice ° must be the outermost limit of the furlough 
and wretchedness to a man and womarhood,¢ which he had granted himself. 

cursing themselves and others? would the poor,’ “I shall be lonely after you are gone, 
lost girls go homeless, haunting the streets of: Fletcher,” she said; “but yet I do not think 
the great cities? would there be all this aching, < it can ever be the loneliness and desolation of 
and grief, and sin in the world if the men and ; those old days before I knew you, and went 
women who profess Christ believed in the: aching and athirst, not knowing what either 
brotherhood of humanity, and acknowledging‘ meant. It seems as though, if we were at 
the tie, followed His example of doing good, < different ends of the earth, I should still feel 
forgetting their social ambitions, their selfish- >and know your presence, as if something of 
ness of every sort, and living as far as they: yourself would interfuse the very air about 
could the life that He did among men!” ¢me. Oh, Fletcher, how rich and complete 

And the doctor answered her— ¢ your love has made my life!” 

“Great is the faithlessness—great is the sinS This time he did not answer with any words. 
of the churches. Sometimes, through the< He turned up softly and reverently the sweet 
lapse of all these ages, I seem to hear the ~ face, thrilled all over with the feeling which 
thunder of the awful curse rolling down its>she had just put into speech for him, and the 
long path to our own day and generation, < kiss he pressed on the quivering lips was like 
‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees!’” the sign and seal of a new betrothal to them 

She shivered a little even in the soft warmth 5 both. 
of the September noon. ‘ 

“Yet,” she said, “ despite all they fail to do, ° CHAPTER XXIV. 
we will not deny the salt that has not lost its $ Rusha was right. The old loneliness and 
savor, nor the good for God and man which‘ depression did not overcome her even when 
the churches have wrought in the world.< Doctor Rochford went away. Not that I want 
Sweep them away, and what would become of) to claim too much for her here. There were 
our land? Our school-houses and our civiliza-‘ times when the thought of Tom brought back 
tion would not save us any more than theirsthe sharp and bitter ache which the living 
art and their culture did the Greeks, nor their 2 bear for the dead; there were times when a 
jurisprudence and philosophy the Romans.” $ fear for him, loved with a different, in some 

And again the doctor answered her—‘‘ When § sense a dearer love even than Tom—for him 
I have been most impatient and disgusted with? who might be at that moment in the hot 
myself, I have found a real comfort in the2carnage of battle seemed to tear her heart 
thought that God had faith in me, patience) with its sudden pang. But it steadied the 
with me, and I must therefore have both for ‘moment after in the courage and the calm that 
myself. He, too, has His long patience with the < God gives more or less to those who love and 
world—His hope for it as it goes stumbling on > trust Him. 
through the ages before Him, with its burden‘ Meanwhile, the glory of the year was de- 
of wrong and misery. Poor old world! There? parting. The color and warmth of the days 
is light on thy hills, though the thick dark- > passed into chills and glooms of sky and earth. 
ness lies beneath. God is over thee. Let us‘ The mountains sank away, and were buried 
take courage, and be of good heart, my Rusha.”< over with gray clods of cloud, and the cold, 

So the talk that went into these deep places > white mists crept along the land. 
of time and eternity drifted back to themselves‘ Still the family lingered at the mountains, 
at last, and went out to a future that seemed’ dreading somehow to go back into the great 
to the lovers “ fair as the garden of the Lord.” ? clamoring world, and into the splendid home 
What lights shone along those mornings of; where everything would remind them of all 
that future, what stars smiled along those: the young lives gone out of it. 
evenings, what plans they laid for study and» “ Half of the children,” Mrs. Spencer would 
growth in all directions, how both souls thirsted “ moan sometimes to herself, in a way that was 
for that blessed time when they should have? pitiful enough, but Rusha would always come 
their own home and their own lives together, ‘ round to her mother’s side with a little caress, 
closing all, as we closed everything through ¢ and a— 
those four awful, : glorious years, with “When? ‘Now, mother, don't say that, sane you 
the war is over.’ $ know you have another son in dear Tom’s 

And her face did not lose its brightness ° place!” 
even when he told her that two more days) And the mother, clinging to her—they all 
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clung to Rusha now-a-days—would smile & 6 “The letter came that told me about Tom, 
little, sad, fond smile, and murmur— cand I was on my way home with the next 
“ Dear child, I should have died if it hadn't‘ steamer. 
been for you.” 2 “You, dear boy!” and then again only tears 
Days with blinding rains and fierce winds‘ and kisses. “ How good—how good it seems!” 
shut down upon them, and they built fireson? ‘Have they seen you at the house?” her 
the cottage hearths, and sat in their warm? very next question. 
glow, and Rusha dreamed by their light thes “No. I got out of the stage half a mile off, 
ald dreams of her childhood, shaded and>and walked up, thinking I would take my 
brightened with something she had lived of‘ own time and way to show myself. I caught 
sorrow and joy, for somehow our experiences; sight of you when I was on top of the hill 
always work themselves into the texture of our‘ over there in the road. Oh, Rusha, it made 


? 





dreams. 


So the Spencers lingered at the mountains‘ 
until late in October, and then, business ren-¢ 
dering it impossible for the head of the family 2 
to make any further journeys northward, the‘ 


family prepared to return to the city. 
Rusha watched the dismantling of the walls 


and the general preparations for departure. 


with a feeling of almost keen regret. If 
among these mountains the greatest sorrow of 
her life had come to her, so had also its great- 
est joy, and so they were invested with a my 
terious sacredness in her eyes. Thoughts of this? 
sort—thoughts which took in the past and the‘ 
future were crowding heavily upon her one, 


day, when she had darted out of the gate in a‘ 


lull of the high wind to gather some leaves on 


a steep bank opposite the house—a cluster of, 
ferns with a crimson heat curling along their‘ 
edges, and golden maples with tawny freckles ? 
and green ones, veined with scarlet, and a‘ 


handful of huckleberry boughs, a very heap of¢ 
radiant color. 

“I shall carry back something of you, my< 
mountains!” she said, surveying her hand-/ 
kerchief of frost-bitten leaves, much as some- 
body else might a heap of jewels. 


“Rusha!” Did the wind moaning like some‘ 


wild thing among the valleys, pawing up and 
down the mountains like some monster in» 
wrath, pause suddenly and take up into its‘ 
tones that tremulous whisper? 

“ Rusha!” This time the voice was closer, ‘ 
but no voice of winds ever held that human? 
sound with such burdens of unutterable feel- 


ing; she turned, staring all abont, and there: 
he stood—the handkerchief dropped from her / 


hands and the winds seized it. 
“Oh, Andrew! Andrew!” 


They hung upon each other’s necks, and‘ 
they kissed each other over and over—she? 
fairly moaning out her delight amid her sob-‘ 
bing; and he, if he cried more softly, the tears < 
> Busha, in all this time I have done no deed, 


were hardly less. 


¢my heart leap!” 

“Sit right down here. You mustn't go in 
yet. We must have a talk together first.” 

It was more than two years since Andrew 
had seen the faces of one of his household, and 
2 the thoughts of both could not but go back to 
that dreadful parting on the steamer. How 
much had happened since thend Tom had 
gone, and Ella, too, another way, and Rusha 
\ had taken up another life into her own, but 
¢ this last Andrew learned first from other lips 


s-¢ than hers. 


She looked him over and over with her 
hungry eyes, as he did her. The two years 
had made a wonderful change in him; but, 
after all, the change was less in looks than in 
?manner; the old braggart air was all gone! 
It was true he was Andrew still, with the 
slang cropping out here and there, but he was 
in everywise developed and improved—some 
new power had been at work with him. 

“ You did just the best thing in the world!” 
‘she said, somewhere in the eager, breathless 
¢ talk that did not pause for hours. 

“We shall all be so glad to welcome you 
‘home, Andrew!” 

“I was the oldest of the boys. I saw that 
my place was here now Tom was gone— 
/ here to live down the past, and do some credit 
‘to the future. I do not come back as I went, 
Rusha.” 

“TI knew you would not, Andrew. 
, and I always had faith in you.’ 

“ T hadn’t much in myself sometimes; but—” 
She rose and stood before her, his voice and 
eyes shading into solemn earnestness, “ look 
me in the face, Rusha.” She looked up. 
¢“ Do you believe that [ am going to tell you 


€ 
2 


é Tom 


6 the trath?” 


“ Every word, Andrew.” 

“ During these two years I have been in the 
midst of fiery temptations; but the thought of 
you and what you did once has saved me. 


“ How did you get here?” she said, at last. «I have entered no place which I should blush 
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to acknowledge to you!” Her happy seen Speen as were all the Spencer sons and 
flowed like rain. S danghters, he burst open the door now, and 
A month ago she thought that the storm Srashed in— 
had passed over her life, leaving in its tracke “Mother, don’t you know your boy?” he 
only desolation and death, and this was what 5 cried. 
God had kept for her a little beyond! She looked up, doubting a moment, whether 
Andrew was not disposed to talk much of2Tom had risen from the dead and stood 
himself. It seemed as though he would never beside her; then, as she gazed, the truth 
get through with questions about each of his2overcame her mightily—her cry brought Guy 
family. There was all Ella’s marriage to goSand Agnes into the room, and with the bless- 
over with again, for Andrew knew little rah prreen of that hour who shall dare to inter- 
yond the bare fact, and in the midst of these $ meddle. 
domestic recitals there came down suddenly? 
one of those swift, thick squalls of wind and) “I say, Andrew, old boy, it’s jolly to have 
rain which are so frequent among the moun-¢ you back here again !” 
tains, and which drove them both into the> Guy concentrated after his own fashion, in 
house before they knew exactly what they ¢ this expression, the general feeling of the 
were about. 2 family, as they all sat around the wood-fire 
Andrew Spencer stood in the front hall, § that evening. It was to be their last at the 
actually trembling, and white as a scared ? mountains, and their hearts were all softened 
child at the thought of seeing his mother. with one of those moods that only great ex- 
Rusha, agitated quite as much as himself, inc periences of life, sorrowful and joyful, can 
8 little different way, paused with her hand? bring to us. Their memories went back and 
on the door knob, turned back, and whis-¢ forward gathering up the bitterness and the 
pered— osweetness of these months; and meanwhile 
“You must expect to find mother a good ¢the winds raved outside like some wild, home- 
deal changed, Andrew. All these troubles 2less thing let loose in the darkness, and the 
have told on her;” she did not think how he ‘swift clouds going back and forth shook down, 
must wince under those words, “ and any Severy few minutes, wild storms of rain. 
shock of surprise might overcome her at pres- § “And I tell you it seems jolly to be back 
ent. I'll go in first and smooth the way achere among you all once more—the very 
little for you,” and she went in, leaving the > happiest hour of my life, I do believe!” 
young, strong man standing there. Andrew sat next to his mother. She could 
“Where have you been, my child?” “Theta, grow tired of feasting her eyes on the 


the lady, as her daughter entered. ‘ TheStall, manly figure of the son that bad come 
dinner bell has rung twice already.” ete to her from a grave darker and colder 
Mrs. Spencer was sitting before the brightSthan the one where we lay our beloved, with 
wood fire, wrapped in a heavy shawl. Thecthat last farewell, not of words, but of tears 
mountain chills began already to prove severe Sand kisses. Agnes sat on the other side—her 
for her. oe on her brother's knee, only lifting it 
“Mother,” said Rusha, going up softly and 2every few minutes to look in his face, a kind 
laying her hand on the lady’s shoulder, “some-¢of half awed wonder in her own, as though 
thing has happened which will surprise you?she could not get used to him yet, or the fact 
very much, and make you and all the rest of$that he was really there! 
us so glad—oh, dear! what a fool I am!" fore “I know it!” with immense satisfaction in. 
she found herself crying. her tones. ‘It does seem splendid to have 
“Oh, dear, Rusha, has anything happened ?” 2another brother here, but, somehow, you don’t 
cried the poor lady, the tears alarming her>seem just like the Andrew you did when you 


beyond all assurance of words, went away.” 

“Only be quiet, mother, and you shall know.2 “I trust not, Aggie,” with a quick flush of 
The very best thing in the world has happened § memory all over his face, that made the brown 
to us all!” head go down quickly on his knee. “I should 

“But what makes you cry, then?” staringShope I haven't brought back quite the old 
at her daughter. Andrew to you.” 


The door stood ajar, so Andrew had heard$ This was the first allusion he had made to 
every word that passed betwixt his mother¢ the past—a memory that like Euceladus, could 
and sister. He could bear it no longer. Im-)never be utterly laid asleep, but that must stir 
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uneasily sometimes and turn in sharp pain? And Agnes and Guy langhed, and even Mrs, 

under the mountain that the years should? Spencer seemed to enjoy it. 

gather upon it. S Somebody else must tell him ; I can’t,” and 
“Oh dear,” thought poor Agnes, “how? the suspicion of color in her cheeks became a 

could [ say that now! I'm always running) certainty. 

my neck into a noose! ° “Yes, Andrew,” said Mrs. Spencer, “I have 
Guy, who comprehended the state of things, > » another boy, and we have come alrez 2ady to feel 

came to the rescue with— ¢that he is one of us, and to love him very 
‘What'll the governor say, Andrew, when ° ‘much; and Rusha has given him to us.’ 

he finds we've brought you down among us?$ “Who the old Harry is he? Out with it, 

Whew! it will be worth something to see his?so I can get ready to shoot him!” beginning 

first stare !” S to see light at last, and not relishing the sight 
“TI went up to the house straight from the? at all. 

steamer, and found you were all here at theS ‘Bend down here, so I can whisper his 

mountains. There was only just time for me¢ name to you,” said Agnes, with a little wicked 

to make the train going north, and if I'd gone § look of triumph towards her sister. 

down to the office, I must have waited anothers ‘Now I say I object to any privacy. Trot 

day, so 1 just put for the depot. I thought 2him out plump and square,” put in Guy. 

father could wait better than you.” “Well, then, the name of your future bro- 
“ And it will be so nice to have you go back 2 ther-in-law, Andrew Spencer, is Dr. Fletcher 

with us,” darting upward her brown head‘ Rochford!” 

again. ¢ Andrew sprang right up on his feet. 
“Why I begin to feel that the dear oldtimes) ‘‘ Knock me down with a feather!” he cried. 

have come round once more, and everything § “ Is he the fellow?” 

is just as it used to be.” 2 “'Tisn't anybody else,” answered Guy, while 
Agnes’s words seemed fated:this evening to $ Rusha, quietly enjoying the scene, thought that 

touch live, quivering nerves of pain. They ‘it must be in the masculine nature to take to 

thought of the lonély grave by the restless¢ slang as ducks do to water; and then she 

Potomac, where the brave, alert young life 2 thought of Doctor Rochford, and concluded 

had gone down to its sleep—they thought ofS that he was here, as in everything else, “an 

the fair face and the proud step that had ¢ exception to all rules.” 

moved in their midst, and the places were ‘ Well, Rusha,” said Andrew, surveying his 

empty now. ‘ sister with a variety of feelings difficult to 
“No, Aggie,” said her mother, softly, “its analyze, but I think pride and pleasure were 


”? 


can never be as it used to.’ ¢ uppermost, “I must say you've won a trump. 
Andrew leaned forward. He saw his mo-9I wont admit there's a fellow in the world 
ther’s tears falling quietly into her lap. Squite good enough for you; but if there is, 


“ But, mother,” he said, “you've got two? Doctor Rochford is the man, sis. How in the 

hoys left, you know, and one means to be as° world did it come about?” 

good as two of the old ones.” ¢ Nobody could answer this question very 
“She’s got more than two,” interposed < well. 

Agnes, after a most emphatic internal admo-S “Come, don’t keep a fellow waiting!” cried 

nition. “You didn’t know that, did you,S Andrew. “ Just show up the facts.” 

Andrew ?” ¢ “Andrew,” said Agnes, in a little grave 
“Oh yes, I knew; Rusha told me all about undertone, “it don’t do to joke about it like 

that, but I didn’t s’ pose you'd be quite ready‘Sthat. This engagement isn’t just like others, 

to count Derrick Howe as one of us.” CIt all came around through dear Tom, you 
“ Oh, you're altogether at sea! Of course I¢ know.” 

shouldn’t think of ever calling him one of? He was sobered in an instant, and there was 

ma’s boys!” an indignant repudiation of any $ little more said on the subject for that time; 

such possibility in her tones. “Ask Rusha$ but Rusha met her eldest brotlrer’s eyes a good 

whom I mean.” ¢many times that night, and there was in them 
Andrew turned towards his eldest sister. a look half curious, half awed. 

There was a little lurking color in her cheeks,$ They lingered around the fire, loath to leave 

but for all that: her face was a study in its glow: it that last night; the sorrow and the joy of 

of happiness at that moment. that summer had sanctified the cottage among 
What is she driving at, Rusha?” >the mountains to them all. 
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“How strange it will seem,” said Agnes, ‘ gard which he entertained for the character of 
with her eyes on the burning logs, and a‘ William Penn, and the interest which he took 
great seriousness on her young face, ‘‘to go?in the history connected with the tree, ordered 
back to our mpl — pack web and a all com of British soldiers to protect it from 
that noise and gay life; but there’s one thing, ¢ the axe. 
we shant go into society this winter, of course.$ Many curious recollections belong to this 
You see, Andrew, we haven’t got on our? venerated spot, and some of these are noticed 
mourning yet. Pa couldn't bear to see it, and >in a memoir concerning the treaty, which may 
we concluded to leave all that until we gots be seen by reference to the transactions of the 
he the sad rte gee Some are Mie of fo ets carefully 

A long silence here. ast Mrs. Spencer$ prepared by Roberts Vaux, relating to the 
reminded her children that they must be up? traditionary account of the treaty, and bring- 
early to-morrow morning in order to reach‘ ing out much other instructive and entertain- 
Littleton in time for the down train, and there? ing matter worthy of perusal and preservation. 
was a long two days’ journey before them. § The Penn Society, in order to preserve a 

“Rusha,” said Andrew, meeting her at the: knowledge of the spot where the elm-tree 
head of the stairs, “you'll tell me all about» stood, have caused a simple block of marble to 
this to-morrow, wont you?” ¢ be placed there, with the intention, at some 

“All I can, Andrew.” : ¢ future day, of erecting a monument worthy of 

“He don’t know, though he may think he‘ the event, which is now more humbly com- 
does, what a wife he is going to get. Oh, memorated. 

Rusha, was there ever a sister in the world, The inscriptions on this stone are these :— 


like you? How often I said that to myself? ON THE EAST. 
over the water, after I got that first letter.” 6 Pennsylvania founded, 
She knew then what he was thinking of,¢ 1861, 
but her eyes and her throat were too full of> By deeds of Peace. 
tears for her to answer with either then. S 
He saw that, and put down his cheek to2 ON THE WEST. 
hers softly with a “ Good-night,” and left her.¢ Placed by the Penn Society, a. p. 1827, to 
Was this the old, careless, blustering Andrew ?? mark the site of the great Elm-tree. 


“It was just like a conversion,” Agnes told 
: : : 6 ON THE NORTH. 
her sister when they were alone that night. « Treat dof Will; Pp d the I 
“It is one, Aggie,” answered Rusha, with$“"°*'Y Browne of Wiliam “enn an — 
; 4 dian natives, 1682. 
solemn joyfulness. $ Unbroken Fait! 
(CONCLUSION NEXT MONTH.) ¢ gi mae a 





¢ ON THE SOUTH. 
T y IAM PENN S William Penn, 
REATY OF WILLIAM NN. é Born, 1644. 
5 Died, 1718. 
This compact, which, for its justice and be- 8 Cc. 





nevolence, has conferred immortal honor upon ¢ 
~~ . ¢ 

the founder of Pennsylvania, was made under We are not made ourselves by great events, 
the wide-spreading branches of an elm-tree, ‘ nor do we make others by separate events and 
that stood on the bank of the Delaware at? determinations. It was the glory and beauty 
Shackamaxon. The stately tree was uprooted > of the great and good Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
by a storm in 1810, when the trunk measured‘ that, whether he bathed with his scholars at 
twenty-four feet in circumference, and its age 2 evening, or walked with them at noonday, or 
was ascertained to be two hundred and eighty $ preached to them on Sunday, they felt at all 
years, having been one hundred and fifty years < seasons the gentle influence of a good and true 
old at the time the treaty took place. It was) (Christian man. There was no trying to be @ 
held in the highest veneration by the Indian ¢ power. He let his life work speak, and’ the 
nations, by the first settlers, and by their de- result is known. 
scendants. During the Revolutionary war, in 5 

1775, when the British army had possession of? It is often better to have a great deal of 
the country within Kingston Bay, and when harm to happen than a little; a great deal may 
firewood was very scarce, General Simcoe, who rouse you to remove what a little will only 


had command of the troops there, from a re- > accustom you to endure, ~ 
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GRACE PERCIVAL; OR, THE THREE BIRTHDAYS. 





BY ANNE CASWELL. 
I. presence, and give it, as such, a genuine sym- 

“Aunt Grace,” said my little namesake, Seaahy. 
““why were you not married, like mamma?” ‘Come, pet, it is time to go home,” I said; 

We had been rambling, a bright afternoon¢and she rose, clasping my hand more closely 
in early autumn, through the garden and the 2 than usual, and walked quietly by my side, 
orchard beyond, down a grassy lane to a piece$ The sunset flooded the western sky as we 
of woods, resplendent in their changed foliage. 2 left the woods, and it vividly recalled the past, 
We had gathered the gorgeous leaves of the$ The dark eyes, much like Gracie’s, that used to 
maple and oak, and I had twined some of seem 9 gece with me upon that glory, looked into mine 
into a wreath while sitting beside a ripplingSagain; I felt the thrilling touch of her hand 
brook in the shade of an immense oak, alive and lip; the voice that never failed to wake a 
with bird-melody. Grace sat on the grass ato responsive chord seemed breathing its old-time 
my feet, and as I bent to crown her fair brow,$ music in my ears. And through my soul 
she lifted her dark, thoughtful eyes to my 9 echoed sadly the song of England's pure and 
face, and startled me for a moment by the Ssweet poetess— 
suddenness of her inquiry. She was a child2 

Bae . - aE Z °« Through woods that shadowed our first years to rove, 
given to reveries, and the fact of her silenceS wits an our native music in the air, 
the last ten minutes I had noticed without ¢ To watch the sunset in the eyes we love, 


aay, 


surprise. ¢ And turn and read our own heart’s answer there— 
“No matter about that, Gracie,” rose to my ¢ No more!” 

lips, but another thought checked its utter: 2 — 

ance, and dictated a different reply. 5 II. 


“Because, darling, the one that best loved Twelve years ago this day I first met Ed- 
Aunt Grace is in Heaven.” ae Guernsey. Our family then consisted of 
“Oh! I'm so sorry,” she said, impulsively.¢ father and mother, Mary, Frank, and myself. 
“No, not that, we ought not to be sorry, ought $ Frank was three years, Mary five, my senior. 
we, auntie? But I pity you, auntie. Are¢ By way of celebration, Frank, dear, thought- 
you sorry he is in Heaven?” ful brother that he was, proposed to Mary and 
I did not hesitate. Long ago, alone with § myself a horseback ride. We were all fear- 
my own spirit and its God, I had asked and2less, fond of the exercise, and mounted on 
answered that inquiry; and with true though gentle but spirited horses, we enjoyed to the 
trembling lips, I said, ‘“‘ No.” Cutmost a long and varied jaunt. Cantering 
‘But you miss him, auntie, I know you do. > abreast over the carriage-road, trotting along 
Your eyes look as if you wanted something$the river’s bank, following in single file a 
sometimes.” 2bridle-path through the woods, and coming 
And taking my hands in hers, she silently Sout upon the public way. 
pressed her lips upon them, in a manner? Over-excited by the sport, I challenged Mary 
almost womanly. Very few were the tears$and Frank to a race. Our horses proved about 
that fell on her bright hair, for during weari- ? equal in speed, and what one gained for a mo- 
some years I had been learning self-control; >ment was soon lost. At last, every nerve 
but they relieved the heart that had all daySthrilling, I rode some distance in advance; 
been aching. but at the moment I looked around and 
It was my birthday, and too closely linkedSshouted my triumph, my horse, excited like 
in association with that one love of my life to 2 myself, took fright—at what, I never knew— 
come without awaking a throng of old recollec-Sand, turning suddenly, dashed at full run 
tions—pleasant in themselves, and minainkiomiete the river. I could only retain my 
with a sure and glorious hope, but painful in ¢ position ; my hand was powerless to check or 
that a seal lay on all. even divert his course. What couldI do? Just 
Grace could not, thanks to the mercy en-2nothing, unless to spring from the saddle, with 
compassing child-life, go down to the depthsSimminent risk of entanglement in my long 
of my sorrow; but she could realize its¢skirt. 
(288) 
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But no stranger to my soul was the Helper$ dance, berrying and nutting party, picnic and 
of the helpless. One fervent aspiration broke < sail, also in the concerts and social meetings 
through my lips, and though my heart beat) of our church, and occasional dramatic per- 
wildly, and every limb trembled, my faith and‘ formances. We were all fond of music; Ed- 
courage failed not. ward possessed a voice of peculiar richness 

Close upon the river's edge, where one side- > and strength, and played with taste and skill 
long spring would have been certain destruc-(on the organ, piano and flute, giving to all 
tion, a strong hand grasped the bridle with a) these assiduous cultivation, without, however, 
quick, resolute word of command; and the‘ neglecting his studies. He was an early riser, 
horse, with panting breath, and rolling eye,2 and accustomed to improve all his time. 
and pawing hoof, stood controlled ! § Occasionally our more immediate circle and 

I was safe! But for a moment too over-¢ its enjoyment were increased by the visits of 
whelmed to speak. § Louis Jameson, the betrothed of my sister. 

“Are you faint?” asked my rescuer, in a¢ They had grown up in near neighborhood and 
tone of respectful kindness. Pale I must have) almost daily intercourse. A year previous to 


been. ¢ this time, when he was about leaving home to 

“Oh, no,” I answered. ‘I cannot tell you > attend medical lectures in the neighboring 
how grateful I am; you have saved my: > city, the pain of parting was almost lost in 
life !”” ¢the first certainty of a reciprocal affection 


“What I did cost me only a moment’s 2 deeper than friendship. 
effort,” he said. “I am most happy to haveS 5 In the summer following our acquaintance 
been able to render you assistance.” Then‘ With Edward, Mary was married. But, as 
added, with apparent surprise, ‘Were you’ her husband commenced practice in our vicin- 
riding alone?” Sity, and they lived very near us, our inter- 

In reply, I recounted my adventure. As I< course was scarcely lessened. 
finished, I heard my brother shouting my 5 
name, and calling to him in response, he found ? III. 
his way with Mary to my side. $ The morning of my nineteenth birthday rose 

Their surprise at meeting my companion § bright and beautiful. It was the Sabbath; and 
gave place to a deep gratitude, when they <¢ Edward, Frank and myself were to taste for 
learned the story of my danger and escape. > the first time the emblems of a Divine Saviour’s 

We found that he was the son of an old‘ love and truth. Mary had been several years 
friend of our pastor's, and had come to pass aS numbered with those of the visible church. 
couple of years beneath his roof, pursuing hiss Our parents were all to be present, Mr. and 
studies with him. He had arrived only the? Mrs. Guernsey taking this time for a long-pro- 
previous evening, and was taking a walk? jected visit to their old friends. 
along the river’s bank, when he was startled 2 With more of power and beauty than I had 
by a horse’s rapid tramp, and turning, saw } ever before felt, the word chosen as the theme 
instantly my peril, and sprang to rescue me. ‘ of the morning's sermon came home to my 

He politely declined our invitation to go heart. 
home with us to tea, saying his friends would? ‘‘I am the bread of life. He that cometh to 
wait for him, and perhaps seek him, supposing ¢ 2 Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth 
he might have lost his way, as the place was 2 on Me shall never thirst.” 
new to him, but conceded our request for an- § Our pastor, always teaching the truth in an 
other time. < earnest love for it, and a warm personal in- 

Hardly need I say that our father and mo-? terest in the people of his charge, seemed at 
ther were not backward in their acknowledg- the season of the Holy Supper endowed with 
ments. And the acquaintance thus began,‘@ peculiar unction. To this ordinance the 
ripened into a mutual and warm friendship. ‘afternoon was devoted. 

At the time of Guernsey's arrival, he knew? Soon after tea, Edward came, and invited 
no one in the place but Mr. and Mrs. Pier->me to walk with him. Through the woods, 
pont, and though their friends found him a‘ gathering a few of the autumn wild-flowers that 
valuable addition to his host’s family, and¢ yet lingered in their old haunts, we wended 
sought his society, he naturally became most > our way to the river-side. At the spot where 
intimate with us. He was my brother's age;‘ we first met, we paused, and sitting down 
their studies, tastes and pleasures were similar ; ¢ beneath a beautiful oak, with the evening 
and we four were together in many a ride and ¢ breeze scattering the crimson-brown foliage 
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around us, we looked in silence on the waters, ° Christmas week passed rapidly ; and Edward 
flashing in the sunset light. ¢ left, with a promise for his ensuing summer 

We had been talking of the day’s scenes,>vacation. In due time it was fulfilled. That 
and the feelings awakened by them; also of{ was a happy season, with its horseback and 
Edward’s expected return home. (other rides, its woodland walks, and, in a 

After a few moments he passed his arm? word, a renewal of all our accustomed summer 
around me, and looking into my eyes with a} pleasures; some alone with Edward, many 


deep tendernesss in his own, said— Sshared in company with Mary and her hus- 
“Gracie, tell me, shall we ever be less to< band, Frank, and one I already loved as a 
each other than we are now?” sister, and who had promised to become such 
Sincerely and earnestly I replied— ‘in deed and name. 
“Oh! no, I hope not, surely.” S —_— 
In a lower tone he asked— ° V. 
“Shall we be more, Gracie, love? MoreS The return of Christmas brought another 
than all beside to each other?” § visit. But I noticed that Edward coughed 
I answered, frankly— slightly. To my question, he replied, care- 


“It seems impossible to love you more than S lessly, “A trifling cold; it will soon pass off.” 
Ido. I could not ask a higher boon for thiss After his return home, I found his letters, 
life than to be always with you.” 2though unchanged in other characteristics, 

He folded me closely in his arms, showering S less buoyant and spirited than usual. After 
passionate kisses upon my brow, and said,{some weeks, I ventured an inquiry, and in 
oreply, he admitted that he was not as well as 


jervently— 
“The Lord bless and keep thee, forever, my § while at my father’s, and that the family phy- 
own darling Grace—my wife!” ¢csician had been consulted, but expressed a 
en ¢ confidence that the remedies prescribed would 
ry. Ssoon restore his wonted health. 


The next week found Edward busily occu-¢ As warm weather approached, I received a 
pied in his father’s store, learning the routine ie containing this paragraph— 
of business. Letter’s were every week ex- S “ What will your mother say, Gracie, to ac- 
changed; and with Christmas Eve came Ed- < commodating a boarder all summer? The doctor 

ward in person. osays positively that I must do nothing this 

Rather a long evening we made; and as we S season but—amuse mysely. He wanted to send 
said good-night, he placed in my heed a small¢ me off ona scamper to the White Mountains, 
box. I opened it, and found a gold locket, 2 Niagara Falls, and so forth. But I havea 
simple in style, containing a life-like picture } fancy for ‘mountains of bloom,’ rather than 
of the giver. With what delight I bent overs those of ‘everlasting snows;’ and prefer the 
it, those who have received similar tokens 2 music of a certain well- pemesbued river, with 
need not be told. Part of my leisure time S Gracie by my side, to the rush and roar of the 
since Edward left, had been employed in mak- distant cataract. So I'll let the far-off’s wait 
ing a pair of slippers for him, and I had placed § till my wifecan go with me; and then, dearest! 
them beside the dressing-table in the room ap- , then wont we have a glorious time?” 
propriated to his use. I was not disappointed ¢ Accompanying my reply, was a most cordial 
in my expectation of seeing them worn the? invitation from father and mother, to come 
next morning, or the evident pleasure with $ immediately, and remain as long as he should 
which they were regarded. ¢ desire. 

Was ever before such a sleigh-ride experi-) Our pleasure in meeting him, a few weeks 
enced by either of us, as the one we had that, later, was shadowed by the indications quickly 
fair Christmas morning, amid the glancing sun- ¢ perceived, of serious illness. He improved as 
shine and bracing air, over the sparkling § the summer progressed; but in the fall was 
snow, past trees and fences glittering with2strongly advised by Dr. Jameson, who had 
thousands of brilliants? attended him while with us, also by his fa- 

Mary and Louis, and Mr. Pierpont’s family ¢ ther’s family physician, to try a warm climate 
dined with us. The evening brought the?for the approaching winter. He accordingly 
merriest of Christmas gatherings at our min-§ went to the West Indies, and was very much 
ister’s house. It was a custom of our parish,2 benefited. He returned home late in the 
the ladies taking upon themselves, with heartS spring, and repeated his summer stay at my 
and hand, all preliminaries and clearing away.) fathin's. The following season he had antici- 
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pated as the period of becoming a junior part- 
ner in the firm of which his father was a 
member. That time found him preparing for 
long absence in foreign lands. 

The evening before his departure, he placed 
on my finger a ring, formed by tiny braids of 
his own hair, alternated with bands of gold. 
Our vows were only in our own hearts; verbal 
expression was needless, for our trust in each 
other’s constancy lay too deep and strong to 
be disturbed. I would not let him prolong 
the hours we passed together. I knew he 
needed early rest, and was too feeble for ex- 
citement to be borne without injury. The 


to bed, the moon poured into it a tide of golden 
radiance. Grace loved the moonlight—I too; 
and weinever shut itjout. Like an angel she 
looked, as she knelt in her snowy dress, to 
offer her evening prayer. And my thoughts 
went far, far beyond the trials of this time, up 
to that home where we shall be as little chil- 
dren again, in the light of the everlasting 
Father's presence! Well, I knew that our 
spirits were not separated; and in the future, 
a consciously perfect union would bless our 
tried affection. 


é Sleep brooded on Gracie’s eyes, and I still 
¢sat musing, when sister Mary came softly in, 





tumultuous throbbings of my heart could not >and sitting down by my side, wrapping her 
be stilled when he clasped me in a good-night¢ arms tenderly about me, said— 
embrace. But with no gush of tears, no re-2 ‘Gracie, darling sister! I bring thee good 
gretful words, I returned his parting kiss; 4 news.” 
and when alone m my chamber, gave vent to? Gradually she unfolded the truth, that Ed- 
my grief—and rose above it on the wings of S ward still lived! And when the first shock of 
prayer. Csurprise and joy was over, she gave me a 
For three succeeding years, letters came by ¢ letter her husband had just brought from the 
every opportunity ; and Edward always wrote (evening mail. It was directed in the well- 
cheerfully, saying he was improving rapidly, 6 known hand, Mary arose, but I said, “ stay !” 
telling me to be strong in hope and courage, I felt stronger in the clasp of her shielding 
and anticipating a return, with restored health,2arms. She remained, and I read, as in a 
to claim my promise. He gave graphic de-$ dream, the account of a terrible storm, the loss 
scriptions of his route, the countries he visited, 2 of the home-bound vessel, Edward with the 
the people with whom he came in contact, and rest, being taken up by a ship out on a three- 
the incidents that occurred. years’ voyage, and the succeeding circum- 
Then came a letter, full of glad expectation, 5 stances, fully explaining the non-reception of _ 
saying he was quite well and strong, and¢news. The letter was long, glowing, and re- 
naming the vessel in which he had engaged 2 plete with hope and gladness, mentioning his 
passage home. firmly-established health, and hinting of plans 
Then—no tidings! Months of anxious wait- ° for the future; closing with— 
ing passed—months grew into years—and now$ “But we will enter into all this more fully, 
I could not doubt! Nearly four years had? when I have my love in my arms, and talk 
gone by; and oh! how sadly at twenty-nine with her, face to face. This I hope will be 
I recalled my seventeenth birthday, and the {very soon. Look for me at farthest, three days 
intervening time! § from the receipt of this.” 


iia ¢ Truly, we “know not what a day may bring 
VI. forth!” Was Grace Percival of to-night, the 


Meanwhile, father and mother had lain‘ same being as Grace Percival of the morning? 
down in a dreamless slumber. Frank was >I could scarcely believe it. And yet, when I 
married, and settled in our old home. Two‘opened my Bible, and found there the Word 
lovely children blessed it with their sunshiny ? that expressed the overflowing of my soul, 
presence. Sand met my needs—and when I knelt beside 

My home was with Mary and Louis, ever( the sleeping child, and presented a lowly 
kind to me as an own brother—Grace was their ‘ thank-offering to Him, “ whose way is in the 


first-born, and had been, almost from her birth, ‘ 
my especial care and delight. At the time of> 
which I write, she was eight years old; and 
three other little ones shared our love, and5 
brought a wealth of blessing to our hearts and? 
home; beguiling, though they knew it not, ? 
Many an hour of pain. 

When T-went to my chamber to. put Grace 
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sea, and whosé footsteps are not known,” I 
was the same, but baptized in the new joy of 


(crowned love! 





It was a happy sentiment of some devout 
writer, that God carries his people only when 


‘ they cannot walk; he pities our weakness, but 


not our sloth. 
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BY BARBARA JOHNS, 


Wanted, a middle-aged woman, to saperin-¢ glad future she might see it again—she did not 
tend the affairs of a ‘small family, a few iti apaon when or how—she only. felt there was 
from the city, duties not heavy, and remunéra-<¢ nothing to do then, she must go away. And 
tion ample; apply at No. 204 St., be- 2 where but to the city? she had, always heard 
tween the hours of six’and seven, P. M.” there was plenty of work there, and she did 

With a quick start, and a little suppressed ¢ not stop to think but she would find it—brave 
sigh that came fluttering up, uncertain whether little heart! but her courage had well nigh 
it was strictly in' keeping with the réle to be¢gone when the noise of city life made. itself 
enacted, the paper slipped from the hands of 2 perceptible. How her heart throbbed as the 
Olive Chester, and the little white = cars neared the depot, and when they stopped 





veiled a face already covered with the tears ;2at last, and she felt herself alone in the 
for an hour had she been closeted with her-$ crowd; 
self, asking and answering the question, and “‘ Have you friends, Miss,”.said a kind voice, 
not quite able to decide; weeks ago it had and Olive remembered there were but two 
looked so differently to her—she did not then faces in all that city that she had ever seen. 
stop to ask herself what she should do? And? “Ihave an acquaintance whom I expected 
when, after that fearful battle, the news had¢to meet, Iam afraid he is not here,” survey; 
reached her of a splendid victory, the smile of 2 ing the restless mass. 
joy went out in sadness, that darling, ere “If you will excuse my want of gallantry, 
brother—the battle fought, victory won, crown 2encumbered as I am with my valise, I will 
gained. . § pilot you into the hotel, where you can wait 
Grief spent itself, and like the reed in the for your friend, or send immediately.” 
storm, or the gentle wild flower spared by the> “Thanks,” and with a firmer step she fol; 
lightning that has ‘scathed the oak, so Olive ¢lowed this friend in need. Was it not good? 
lifted her head. Hers was no solitary case; > An omen of the future, the loving care thrown 
the world was fall of jast such misery—<‘ around His children? she felt it so, this little, 
widowed wives, fatherless children, orphaned 2 trembling stranger. And as she held out her 
sisters, so much of helplessness!—she mustShand with the few thanks her tongue could 
rouse herself; she was young; well educated, 2 utter, and then saw him turn, and lost in the 
there would surely be something for her to do, Scrowd,: she crushed back the loneliness, and 
and besides her purse was running low—there ¢ determined to be both brave and strong. It 
would be no more letters from Stephen, no>was no crime to be poor, though sometimes 
more remittances—and hushing back the grief,¢ uncomfortable; others had leaned upon their 
brushing aside the tears, and choking down 2one talent, she would try, and thus quieting 
the sobs; this girl that had so long been hedgedSher restless little brain, she stationed herself 
around with loving care'stepped out into the ?near the window, patiéntly to wait till the 
world. How well she remembers it as she sitsSone face in all that great gathering should 
now—her head drooping, and her eyes blinded 2 make itself visible. How long the hourseemed! 
with the tears; she thonght then that sheSand her eyes are tired looking down into, the 
knew what sorrow was—that she had walked ¢ crowded streets, where a motley gathering of 
through the straits of mecessity, and should 2human beings incessantly moving to and fro, 
never know the ‘pangs of a keener sorrow. ‘self, and self-interest written on their faces. 
How’ sad and solitary she had felt, as she2A living, moving panorama! would she ever 
turned from her early home. It was home no’ fee} at ‘home again. She had come, not doubt: 
longer—all gone—but the love of years clus: ing but that she would win, there was a shade 
tered around her mother’s room, her incherot darkness now, a thread of gloom in her 
study, even Stephen’s* tittle work shop, as he golden loom—so far away; she began for the 
called it, she was too poor to keep it,stran- 2 first time to realize the distance, to: feel alone; 
gers would claim the hallowed’ place, ‘walk then she remembered that ‘His love-was over 
through the familiar rooms, but-she would re-2her, not farther from his presence ‘here than 
member it—and some time, perhaps, ‘in theSin het own‘dear home, she would -hold fast/ to 
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> 
His love, and not forget that she was one of> “ Do you think: could? Would they accept 
His little ones—He knew and cared for her. $it? You know I am not a genius,” and the 
So, quiet and subdued, she went out, follow- > old earnest look came back again. 

ing heriguide into comfortable lodgings in a5 “I don't see why you cannot aswell as 
pretty street, and began her work-day life. All? others... Your pieces read quite as well to me 
this while she thought she had. been suffering, > as any that I.see. You must try. It will 
been lonely, been courageous. | Had she been } make you happier.” 
older, more experienced, she would have known 3 Drowning people seize at straws. Mrs. Lewis 
it was'a perilous’ undertaking for a child like, was gone. To-morrow she would commence. 
her, to come to the city—a limited purse and 2 She had written for pleasure, for friends, when 
no friends—her very pretty looks and child-‘ 2 3 she was in her own home, now it was for bread, 
like, inndécent ways, attractive in themselves, 2 Strange that she had not thought of it before ; 
but of not so much market value where the >and she walked -across the room, opened the 
way was to be won by patient, tireless effort. ° § wiadow, and looked ont into the night. If the 
Educated, true, but entirely too modest to blow > streets looked long and dreary, the stars looked 
her own trumpet, or even to improve theSnearer. A Sabbath stillness rested on her 
chances if others stood as eagerly waiting a8 2 spirits ; there were no tears, though her heart 
herself—she did not know it was necessary to> went backwards. . She felt His love, she ac- 
be cold and selfish, she felt kindly interest in ? ; knowledged His goodness.. The cup that He 
all, she expected there would be some to care Shad given she would not dash aside; and for 
for her, sie did not dream it was necessary to$the moment she felt lifted up by a high and 
steel the heart, to look her neighbor in the 2 lofty purpose. Alas! such heights are not won 
face ie ne : — or — nee “ay oot without a oem ra seer 4 rs 
grieved, this little, simple heart, where she? agony as waste the body and wash out thena 
ought not to have been grieved; where she} ural joy of the heart. To-morrow there will be 
would not have been had she known a little a reaction ; but we must not anticipate. 
more of worldly lore. But Olive was a Chris- To-morrow came, and the story was finished. 

tian, she would go to church, it was very near;{ “It will be sure to win,” as Mrs. Lewis tied 
she dis howl feel at home there. Christianity was ; the little straw hat over the flaxen curls, 
the same the world over. The sermon was$ ‘I shall owe it all to you,” and Olive was 
good, the prayers fervent, the singing eleva-¢ in the street, the tiny roll of paper in her hand, 
ting, but a stranger she entered the hallowed g trembling not a — as she ee ve 
pile, a'stranger she left; No kindly word or erary sanctum. For a moment she s at 
clasping hand where all loved Jesus. The tears$ the deak. 
were raining down her cheeks blanching their ; “If accepted you wish remuneration?” 





freshness. Her landlady, kind, good Mrs.2 The “Yes,” was hardly audible. 

Lewis entered. “Tn a week you shall know,” and there was 
“What! homesick again, child?” and the; encouragement in the kindly look, the gentle 

little head was lowered on the good woman's) inclination of the head. 

shoulder, while the seemingly heavy trials? ‘It was not so much, after all,” as the good 

(pressing ‘out the young life were related, and > woman met her at. the door. 

withsuch touching simplicity this strong wo-? ‘Oh, no, my reception was very kind,” 

man’s heart was touched and the tears glis-> ‘Only have patience, and you will soon fing 

tened. “You must not think so much of this. ; friends enough to make you feel at home," 

Asa people they are not so demonstrative as> The week passed, and, strange to say, the 

‘thosewith whom your life has passed ; but when > days were not.as long. Olive was occupied, all 

once you know them, you will find their hearts? day her pen went in and out; while her brain 


are fullof kindness.” < was too much given 'to the novel web she was 
I don't doubt it; but how am I to know: weaving to turn upon itself, 
them ?”-and fresh sobs choked utterance. ¢ “ Letters for Miss Chester,” and her hand: 
“ Have patience; that will take time.” S clasped one, as also a larger packet— 
“ But I'am on expense. Gould I only find’ . Has merit, but not sufficient for remunera- 
something to do.” Stion. We do..got pay for poetry, we have 


“Phat is it. You talk: so prettily, why not? enough for the next five years.” 
write a story for the magazines? There and The sun had gone out, thermometer down to - 
several ‘here. Or a piece of poetry—such as< zero... Olive couldn't see to weave, the shuttle 
you readme thé other night?” dropped. Poor little thing! she hadiforgotten 
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that Rome was not built in’ a: day, that the¢costly books, the soft velvet carpet, writing 
beautiful structures on which her eye had loved > table and arm-chair, when a side door opened, 
to rest, had“been the work of a lifetime.¢ and anoble, refined looking gentleman entered, 
There ‘was no'musi¢:in her’ heart, no joy in “Mrs. Chester, 1: presume,” as*he drew his 
her step ; from ‘eelestial heights she had sud-‘ chair beside her. Olive bowed. 

denly descended into the valley—the transit? “You have no scruples about going into the 
was too much. And there we find her Be Some Mrs: Chester. My home: is nearly 
morning. twenty miles from this." 

Mortified—she cannot make up her mind to? “I think I would prefer the country, Mr, 
try again. “ Duties not heavy, and remunera-§ Weston.” 
tion ample.” “That is pleasant. I would like you to love 

She wonders if she can make a housekeeper, § the place if you come to Oak Hill, Mrs. Ches- 
and she remembers thé time when she put on¢ ter, and feel quite at ease in your position. 
Jane's cap, and long white apron, and danced > You have experience in housekeeping, I sup: 
about the kitchen, she had not thought then pose?” 
there would be a necessity for such articles.2 “Not as much as many, Mr. Weston. I will 
“Six o'clock,” she would go—and with this § not boast of my skill, if you please I will try, 
resolve she dries’ her eyes, smooths her curls, ¢ and if not suited, change can easily be effected.” 
‘and prepares to endure; she knew that theS “That is fair—when can you come? to- 
hours would be long, they always are when ¢ morrow ?” 
one is waiting. “It may be as well to-morrow,” and the 

“ After five; and the walk will be long.”$ voice was scarcely audible. The fact was, 
Olive takes up her hat, and stands before the 2 Olive was beginning to fear it: was a case of 
mirror. deception’on her part. She was not accus- 

“It wont do to wear this, pity my hair isn’t? tomed to be addressed as Mrs. Chester, and 
black,” and the tears welled up—there were her false hair and assumed character, was it 
new difficulties. not wrong? She had not thought of this be 

“I’m near sighted, that's in my favor. It's 2 fore, and she came near sobbing out her trouble 
expected that people are old when they wear‘ as Mr. Weston handed her a card. 
glasses, but my light curls.” Fortunately Olive2 ‘A fewreferences, Mrs. Chester. It is some- 
had in her possession a band of hair, such sca desirable to know where, and with 
many elderly ladies wear over the forehead.¢ whom we are going. You can be ready to- 
‘As well as shé can she smooths back the crin-$ morrow at noon. I am going out at that time, 
kled, curling hair, adjusts the bandeau, puts nm will be happy to take you in charge, or 
the little whiteeap thatshe’s been making, takes ) you cam come on the six o'clock train, I will 
the flowers from a last year's bonnet found in‘ have a carriage in waiting.” 

Mrs. Lewis’ garret, and looks again—" There, ¢ “Tf not too much trouble, that will better 
I thought I could manage it—but I'm afraid 1 \suit me, Mr. Weston.” 

can’t do anything with all this toggery ; gets “No trouble, Mrs. Chester. I know it re- 
used to it,as Mrs. Lewis says.” Well for Olive > quires time for ladies to move,” and he opened 
the night was coming, had it been in the full< the door.so kindly, and stood looking out into 
light of day I doubt if she would have passed Sthe night, while Olive walked down the steps, 
the ordeal. and into the shadow. She did not mean to 

Wrapped in a large shawl, and ample black ° deceive, could she only be sure that she had 
veil, she was in the street congratulating her-Sdone right. It is easy for conscience to com- 
self-that not even her best friend would recog- 2 pel the making a great sacrifice; but not so 
nize her in that garb. S easy for reason to justify it. 

* No, 204 St. Here it is,” and with 2 It seemed necessary, however. It was too 
a little more elasticity than elderly ladies are } late to retract, she would try. By this time 
expected-to:have, Olive mounts the steps, and§ she had reached her room, and» laid. aside her 
rings gently. j artificial and unnatural costume. 

“ Walk in, Madam,” and the smart lookingS ‘ Why, bless me child, how pale: you are, 
servant man goes down the hall and opens a?and your curls are in such @ fix,’ as Mrs. 
door leading through the back parlor, and into ) Lewis seated herself on the sofa and drew Olive 
the library. beside her. 

* Be seated, Mr. Weston will be in soon.” “T've had a long walk, and am tired.” 

Olivehad only time-to totice the rows of’ “I fear you are fretting a little more: than 
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is nécessary. ° It was not so very strange that < into a pleasant, home-like room, ‘‘or do you 
your first article was rejected. There are 80 $ prefer going at once to your room?” 
many to write, and only a few, I fancy, thats “ Thank you, I’m not .at.all fatigued, To 
are paid.” emy room, if you please.” ; 
“But Iam too poor to write for nothing,S Ann,” to a bright-eyed, ,half-grown girl, 
Mis: Lewis. It is a question of bread with?“ This is Mrs, Chester,the housekeeper; show 
me.” Sher to her room, and when ready, bring her 
“To aid one’s-self is certainly commendable. ¢ to the supper-room.” 
But I would not have you fret too muchover2 Up the broad staircase and along the car- 
this. ‘Such as I have you shall share; if you‘ peted hall the new housekeeper followed the 
can pay me by-and-by, very well, and if not, ¢ little maid. 
it will not matter.” S “I hope you will like your room, Mrs. Ches- 
“You are very, very kind. I don’t know eter. Aunt Bethel, the old housekeeper, said it 
what I should have done without you. Above $ was the coseyest place im the house.” 
all I dislike to leave you, and still I have just 5 “T have no doubt I shall,” as she looked at 
made an arrangement to go into the country ¢the bright carpet, white bed, and broad, deep 
to-morrow.” windows, shaded by soft delicate curtains. 
“To-morrow! and pray where are you go-¢ “Shall I help you off with your things, I used 
ing?” Sto help Aunt Bethel; but then she was an old 
“Into the family of a Mr. Weston, some< lady, very different.from what.you are.” 
twenty miles out.” “No, thank you; I have only to arrange my 
Mrs. Lewis did not know any one by that‘ cap.” 
name, and taking it for granted Olive was to? Words would fail to describe the varied emo- 
teach, made her comments accordingly. Stion of Mrs. Chester, as she seated herself with 
“Really, I am sorry you are to leave to-¢quiet dignity at the table laid for two, and 
morrow, for I just came in to say that I have 5 found herself opposite Mr. Weston. ‘ What'a 
to go to New York in the morning and shall not ¢ very handsome man,” she thought to herself, 
return till the next day. But we shall see you Su but his wife, the ladies of the household, 
again; you will come in often ?” where are they?” And there was a question- 
“That will depend upon circumstances. I¢ing look that Mr. Weston seemed to divine at 
am usually a very quiet little body; I am Sonce. 
afraid there is not much of the heroine about¢ ‘ You understand there are no ladies in the 
me. I should be quite content with the sun- establishment. As housekeeper you will have 
shine-and those little daily joys that only $ unlimited control. As for my own movements 
round a woman's life into completeness.” they are somewhat erratic. I have an office 
* There is a bright future in store for you, de- Sin the city, but I spend the summer ‘here. At 
pend upon it, my ehild. Come and see me?times the house is full, at other's desolate: I 


when you can,” hope you will feel yourself at home.” 
She was gone, and Olive alone with the$ ‘And thus the newhousekeeper was installed 
shadows. in office, carrying the keys with matronly in- 


“Oak Hill, madam. Is this your baggage?” S dependence, leading and controlling with gen- 
and the conductor steadied her to the platform. ¢ tle firmness, while Mr. Weston noted with no 
“The carriage is this way, madam,” and Mrs. Slittle pleasore the order and arrangement of 
Chester recognized the same smart-looking ser-?the rooms, the well arrayed table, seasonable 
vant she had seen previously. S dislies; and impromptu relishes. A great con- 
It was quite dark, and the drive was rapids? trast to Mrs. Bethel’s time; pouring tea and 
Soon, and they passed an open gate and along 2 coffee with that quiet, easy grace that belongs 
agravelled road through cultivated grounds,‘ to the lady; but never appearing at the din- 
leading by a circuitous route to the house. By ¢ner-table if guests were by. 
the gas-light, streaming from the door as itS Months passed, Summer had deepened into 
swung back on on its hinges, Olive saw that it J autumn, autumn into. winter. and still Mr. 
was ® modern built villa, not high, but cover- 2 Weston was at Oak Hill. The country had 
ing an unusual extent of surface, its gothic$more claims upon him; he tired of city life: 
points and gables glistening in the starlight. 2It was “so much warmer and pleasanter in the 
“Welcome to Oak Hill, Mrs. Chester,” and ‘library, Mrs, Chester must bring her work-box 
Mr. Weston extended his hand. “ Will you there.” And thus the: evenings: passed, the 
walk in and rest yourself?” opening the door $ housekeeper stitching away. unceasingly, Mr. 
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Weston reading aloud, now of the armies and¢ forgive me. I eannot bear that you-call it 


congressional affairs, then of books. odeception.” And choking back the sobs, she 
“Your husband was in the Army of the¢sat there so white and still. “Only forgive 
Potomac, I believe, Mrs. Chester?” cme, and I will go away directly.” 


“ My brother‘was there,” and the face wass “If forgiveness is needed, it is on my part,” 
bent lower over her work. and Mr. Weston seated himself on the sofa; 

“Do you not: play, Mrs. Chester?” as oneSand took the little dimpled hands in his own, 
evening, after a few chance callers, the house-¢‘' It is no deception, Olive; I have seen it for 
keeper crosséd ‘the room to close the piano,Smonths. You say if I forgive you, you! will 
running her fingers over the keys and evok-< go directly away. Not if I wish you to re- 
ing a flood of melody. ¢ main, child?” 

“T used to play when a young lady; it is all§ ‘You cannot wish me to remain after this, 
forgotten now ;” ‘and smoothing the cover over 2 now that you know I am not what I appeared 
the polished frame, she hurried to her room. Sto bej-what I tried to be in your eyes. You 

_ can no longer respect me,” and the tears fell 

Spring bad come, the snow was gone, and‘ unrestrainedly. 
cold weather had little place; green leaves “ But I do wish you to stay more than ever. 
were covering the trees, and sweet flowers>I do respect you with my whole soul, and love 
springing up, ‘filling the air with fragrance. ¢ you with my entire being. Will you leave 
Easter was near. .Mr. Weston had announced > me, Olive?” 
his purpose of spending that week in Boston,$ “I cannot comprehend—I cannot under- 
and Mrs. Chester had given the servants per-¢stand. I thought—” 
mission to pass the time with their friends.$ “That I was to be married to Judge Thorn- 
Tt will be such @ treat to have the house to2low's daughter, of Boston?” 
inyself, to fling aside this widow's cap, she hadS « * Yes.” 
mentally ejaculated, while her heart rejoiced? “A silly rumor, without the least founda- 
at the thought of freedom. tion. My wife is here, as I am wedded to law. 

It was the second day; no danger of intru-4 Wont you help me to decide, Olive?” 
sion. Olive had thrown aside her cap and2 “And you love me in truth? In sober 
heavy black dress, washed the brown stain$truth? And with all your heart?” 
from her face and hands, and dressed herself? ‘In sober truth—with all my heart and 
in a charming blue and white silk, so made asSsoul. Shall it be so, sweet one?” 
to set off her form to the best advantage; her? . She lifted her head, and shook back the curls 
light hair, flowing in natural :ringlets;: fell) from her forehead, still rosy with his kisses. 
bewitchingly over white shoulders. Light-¢ ‘If you love me.” 
hearted and gay, she danced about the rooms,2 © And if I can make it so, your life shall 
then seated herself at the instrument. pass happily.” 

At first. it was slow work; the loss of a2 A few hours, and we find them ‘speeding 
year’s practice was visible. A few trials, andStowards’the city. Oak Hill is closed for a 
the fingers glided up and down with ease;5 week. 
then songs followed in glad succession. 805 “You shall pass that time with my sister. 
absorbed, she forgot the time, place, every-<It is rumored that I have gone to Boston for 
thing. The door opened+she did not hear $a wife. It is not important in what city I 
it—a shadow crossed the piano; she looked up.¢ find her; and for once rumor will be baffled.” 

“Oh, Mr. Weston, I thought you were—” In ten days there was a quiet bridal; and 

‘In Boston, And is this the way you spendSnever a young husband looked with more 
the time in my absence—to say nothing of the< pride on his wife than Mr. Weston, when once 
deception, Mrs. Chester?” and his look wasSmore he found himself at Oak Hill. While 
stern as his voice, cold and formal. the servants congratulated, and readily learned 

“I did not mean to deceive you, Mr. Weston, ‘to love the new mistress, they never forgot to 
indeed I did not ; I-was so wretched and friend-¢ mourn the loss of the housekeeper, or ever 
less ; you wanted’ a housekeeper—I took it for? found another to fill the place of Mrs. Chester. 
_ granted that you were—in—that there weres 
ladies here. »1 was:afraid it was wrong; I 
wanted to tell you so often, but my home wasS Pleasures are increased in proportion as they 
so pleasant, and: you have been so very good. are participated; as roses when engrafted on 
Only say that. you understand me—that you roses grow double by the process. 
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it gathers up a host of arguments on that side, and 2 @ temple.” 


LAY SERMONS. 





THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. ?confirms itself’in partial views. So Mr. Everhart 
—_— gave himself to complaint and accusation. He 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Everhart, in a voice that < saw only the unamiable in his wife, and brooded 
was slightly disturbed—*“ my dear, why can’t you over it in a sort of helpless state. We say help- 
be more thoughtful !” $ less, because he was a kind-hearted man; and moze 

And Mrs. Everhart crossed the room in a hur- 2 disposed to suffer than to hurt by re-action. 
ried manner, and shut the bureau drawer which$ Why not resolve to correct the fault that was so 
her husband had left open. Cannoying to his wife?—a’ reader asks—a fair 

“Mr. Everhart did not reply. A moment before, ‘ reader, who’ doesn’t think # woman should give 
leasant words were on his lips. Now he becamé<ap everything. Now, that question lets us down 
silent, and the light of cheerful thought went out ‘ into the very heart of the theme we are about try- 
of his face. ing to illustrate. Why not correct the fault? And 
“Tf you would only correct these disorderly 2 this fairly opens the whole subject of self-discip- 
ways!” added Mrs. Everhart, in a querulous tone. $ line, reformation in the externals of life, and re- 
“Tt takes full half of my time to put things right ? generation as to the spirit; but we are not going 
after you.” Sto launch‘ on’ these deep waters; 80, do not be 

There was no response from Mr. Everhart. But $ alarmed. We will come:to the answer by an 
an observer would have seen a hardness settling § easier and more familiar way. 
about his mouth. The day had opened in sun-2 “If he were more orderly in the house!” said 
shine. Mr. and Mrs. Everhart were enjoying the 4 Mrs. Everhart, speaking with a mutual friend who 
pleasant warmth. Suddenly there came a cloud 2 had called in during this dreary day—a true friend, 
before the sun, and they were sifting in shadow.‘ who might be trusted; not a gossip. “If he were 
Which was to blame? We go on with our episode > more orderly in the house, how much happier we 
in the history of two lives vainly seeking to act in¢ might be. But his lack of order is a perpetual 
harmony, and when we are done, the reader can 5 annoyance. You can’t imagine what a trial he 
answer for himself. is.” 

“You are the techiest man alive!” said Mrs.$ We pass the questionable delicacy involved in 
Everhart, almost angrily. Her husband answered ° the fact of a wife’s speaking to any friend, no mat- 
with a look so stern that, for a moment, she was‘ ter how intimate, thus freely in regard to her hus- 
half frightened. 2 band’s faults, and go on to the answer. 

: Nothing more was said. Mrs. Everhart saw “ There are greater trials in a husband than @ 
that her effort to correct a trifling fault had pro- 2)ack of order,” said the friend in reply. 

duced anger. The sun which rose brightly, had S “Oh, of course; but I am particularly sensitive 
passed under cloud, and there was promise of a in this direction.. The most trifling things annoy 
dreary day. The clouds did not lift at breakfast < me.” 

time. But few words passed between husband) «Ts it right to be thus annoyed ?” 

and wife, and they were uttered in partial em-¢ “What a question! How can I help it?” said 
barrassment. >) Mrs. Everhart. 

Forth to his day’s duties went Mr. Everhart,2 “Your husband is a just man.” 
weighted with displeasure towards his wife—withS Just and honorable.” The tones of Mrs. Ever- 
displeasure that gradually changed to a state of? hart’s voice grew instantly firmer. 
accusation and regrets. “And kind.” 

“Tf she were gentler, and kinder—if she were> ‘Gentle and’kind’as a woman.” 
more considerate and forbearing.” So ran his‘ “As thie woman, when a drawer is left open?” 
thoughts. “I can’t always think of doors and Q The friend laid her hand familiarly—a grave look 
drawers—can’t always obey to the letter of ex-‘ blending with a smile around the lips—on the arm 
ternal order. I have other things on my mind, 2of Mrs, Everhart. 

There is no good in my power to bestow, that I, A pause, a flushing of the face, a brief struggle 
would withhold from ‘her. It is my first desire toS with sudden conviction, and then this answer: 
make her happy. But all seems vain. Gdépd pur- ¢ ““No—kinder and genitler.” 

poses—loving acts—go for nothing, and ‘for theS “ Integrity, honor, kindness, gentleness, these 
slightest, involuntary trespass on the order of her? are real things,” said the friend. “The substantial 
domain in the household, I am thrust at sharply.”S qualities out of which we may build the temple of 

When thought moves steadily in one direction, ¢ happiness. ‘Out of which you, I trust, aré building 
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There was si'ence. will correct whatever disorder his thoughtlessness 
“These goodly stones are yours,” resumed the ¢ may occasion ; and if cheerfully given, leave the 
friend ; “and if you cement them, together by love, ¢ sky of your lives clear, and its atmosphere peace- 
your soul will have a dwelling plice secure'as the; fale”: To oiaintain this, is surely worth a little 
eternal hills. Do not, I pray you, mix querulous¢ self-repression on your part. I do not say self- 
fault-finding, petty irritations, complainings, mood- denial, for I will not charge you with taking de- 
iness, with the mortar.in which these stones are¢ light in the annoyed, fretful, complaining states 
laid. If the cement is not good, the walls may not which I fear you have too often indulged.” 
be trusted.” ¢ Mrs, Everhart made no reply to this. 
Mrs. Everhart dropped her eyes, and sat for 80 “ What particular thing happened this morn- 
long time without answering. ing?” asked the friend. “I find you unusually 
“ A little consideration on his. part,” she spoke, § disturbed.” 
at length, soberly and with an effort at self-justifi-> The color deepened in Mrs. Everhart’s cheeks. 
cation, “ would remove the cause of much that now< “Don’t answer, if my question is at all out of 
renders our lives inharmonious. Naturally, I am‘ place,” said the friend. After a pause, Mrs, Eyer- 
a lover of order, and any departure therefrom,¢ hart replied— 
annoys me. I cannot help this. It is ingrained § “Tt was a mere trifle. I should not have noticed 
with my whole mental constitution. And is notcit. But the constant repetition of these things ir- 
order right? Why should he subject me, all theSritates me. He left a drawer open. In fact, he 
while, to a condition of things that I feel to be in- 2 never shuts a drawer.” 
tolerable? The self-denial, if I may use such aS “And what then?” 
word as applied to the case, would be small on his “T said, ‘My dear, why can’t you be more 
part; and usually duty, if not love, might lead toc thoughtful ?’” 
some reform in the direction of my complaints.) “ Was that all?” 
As to living contentedly as things now are, that isc “No; I said something about its taking half 
simply impossible.” omy time to put things right after him.” 
Which is equivalent to saying, that you are? “Fretfully and complainingly ?” 
either not able, or not willing, to put away wrongs “T suppose so.” 
in yourself, at the same time that you demand of? “For which lack of considerate kindness, and 
your husband a correction of his faults.” ¢ indulgence in fretfulness, you have not only suf- 
“Wrong?” replied Mrs. Everhart, with some fered yourself all the morning, but laid a burden 
ardor of feeling. “Doyou call a love of order and¢ of unpleasant thoughts and feelings upon your 
decency wrong?” S husband. Now, suppose, that, in a kind and 
“No; but ill-tempers are wrong.” ¢ pleasant way, you had closed the drawer. It 
“If a sharp instrament is thrust into my fiesh,S would neither have burt nor fatigued you; nor 
can I help feeling pain?” demanded Mrs. Ever-¢ have taken any time needed for duty or pleasure, 
hart. And what a different result would have followed! 
“Then you justify ill-temper.” ols the state you are now in better than the state 
“J don’t like the word; it expresses more than¢ this gentler conduct would have produced? Does 
I usually feel,” said Mrs. Everhart. Sit satisfy your judgment; or soothe your self- 
“Tt is not love, nor tender consideration, nor¢ respect?. My dearfriend! First cast the beam out 
forbearance—those true wifely qualities make the‘, of your own eye, and then you may see clearly to 
atmosphere of home so sunny and tranquil—that cast out the mote out of your husband’s eye. The 
respond so beautifully to the manly virtues you beam is your irritability—the mote his lack of 
spoke of just now. Honor, integrity, gentleness. order. Your defect lies deepest, and will be hard- 
Dear friend! lay this admonition to heart, and, if Pest to remove. And because it is deepest, it is 
you would be happy with your husband, make it >most dangerous to the peace of both.” 
the rule of your life. Never rebuke him; neverc “And is he to do nothing?” added Mrs. Ever- 
complain of him; never betray a feeling of annoy- > bart. “Tg he to indulge himself in all his annoy- 
At the worst, his fault is only the result of¢ ing habits, while I practice self-denial, and bear, 
without a word of remonstrance or complaint, 
things that hurt me at every turn?” 
“Tt is for you to do right in your own sphere— 
correct what is wrong in yourself,” answered 


ance. 
forgetfulness, want of consideration, or long in- 
dulged habits; while yours, on your own vdmis-¢ 
sions, spring from a state of annoyance, not to 

say ill-temper, He has not meant to give searhe 
pain or trouble, while you have thrust at him inthe friend. “It is for you, and for all of us, to 
rising anger, meaning to wound, Set your own?look away, as much as possible, from our own 
house in order—the dwelling place of your spirit, little worlds of peculiarities and preferences, and 
I mean. Give love the ruling power, and annoy- >to consider the peculiarities and preferences of 
ance will cease, How,easy a thing for you to shut<¢ others, from a desire to make them happy. If you 
a drawer or door; to replace a book on the library >can help your husband to overcome his careless, 
shelf; to pick up from the floor a cast-aside gar-¢ disorderly ways, you will do him good; but if you 
ment. A few minutes, thus given, in every day,Sonly annoy and fret him by ill-tempers and hard 
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speeches, you will do both him an yourself harm § little while, his wife joined him. She wore a smil- 
It is the law of considerate kindness and self- de-? ing—not the usual worried—face. Self-conquest 
nial, that works tothe. bighgst’ good fin married hadygiven her a 4 tranqpil; spirit, Mr. Bverhart was 
life.” ¢ reading the 1 morning paper. The breakfast bell 
The friend went away, leaving Mrs. Everhart in‘ rang, when, instead of partly folding his paper, 
a thoughtful state of mind; and the more she- -and laying it on the table, he tossed it from him, 
thought, the less of self-approval mingled’ with her ‘ 5 ; letting it fall upon ‘the floor. 
thoughts. The interview had been of use. There? “T never saw such’a disorderly man!” No, Mrs. 
was a little resérve on the part of her husband Everhart did not say that, though, having, said it 
at dinner-time; but less when he came home at? almost daily for the past six months or a.year. the 
evening; and by the time their cheerful lamps 5 impulse to give such an expression to hor, feelings 
were lighted, the sunshine was in his face agp was nearly irrésistible.. As for. Mr. Everhart, the 
the pleasant sunshine in whose warmth the heart} thoughtless act was followed by an instant looking 
of Mrs. Everhart always found peace and joy. S for the accustomed reproof, which had always come 
How very often it happened that this sunshine § with an unpleasant jar, yet, never availed to work 
suddenly gave way to the shadow of a pass-? ) reformation. But the reproof did not fall, Instead, 
ing cloud. Several times, during the ev ening, § Mrs. Everhart, without.seeming to regard the care- 
came the danger of a cloudy interval. Trifling ir-? less: act of ber -husband as anything. specially 
regularities on the part of the husband, hurt the? wrong, took up the newspaper, and laid it upon 
wife's sensitive regard for things orderly and pro- ? the. table, remarking, at.the same time, pleasantly, 
per, and she was, eyery now and then, on the eve on a subject entirely on the outside of this; inoi- 
of dropping a fretful word, or uttering an unkind 2 dent. 
reproof, But, through watchfulness, she repressed Mr. Everhart’s vision was clearer. ,, In the-effort 
her impulses, and showed only the gentler side of 3 remove the blinding’ beam. of ‘irritability out 
her character. So the evening passed tranquilly, 5 of her own eye, Mrs, Everhart had been able to 
and, in looking back upon it, and the trifling things 2 take the mote from her husband’s eye; for, as he 
which had come nigh interrupting its harmony, ‘ had never before seen the mature of his careless 
Mrs. Everhart felt thankful that she had put a” habits, did he see them now—see them as imposing 
guard on her lips. 5 extra labors and extra annoyances upon his wife. 
As usual, on the next morning, Mr. Everhart,» Her fretfulness and hard, sayings had only dark- 
with his mind reaching forward into the day’s busi- § ; ened his perceptions, but, her considerate kindness 
ness concerns, moyed about their chamber. In dress- 2 took scales from his eyes. 
ing, drawers and doors were left open, and garments‘ What little thing, in the ease before us, effected 
east about in his habitual disorderly way. It? great change. On the next, morning; Mr, Byer- 
rarely happened that, for such faults, hie escaped a‘ hart shut all the drawers he had occasion to open, 
lecture ; but, so far, the lectures had done no good 2 and in various trifling matters showed more thought 
in the line of reformation. The beam in Mrs.‘ and-care. The newspaper found a Indgment on the 
Everhart’s eye had prevented her seeing clearly ? table instead of on the floor, All.this was observed 
enough to cast out the mote out of her husband’s ¢ ? by his wife, and it gave her a double pleasure— 
eye. So far, all her efforts had tended to irritate > > pleasure in the begianing of more orderly ways, and 
and inflame that sensitive organ, instead of giving ¢ 2 pleasure in the thought that, in self-repressing 
it a better vision. S kindness, she had done him good, and made their 
Having completed his toilet, Mr. Everhart was ¢ home a brighter dwelling-place. 
moving towards the door, when & sense of some-5 It is not to be supposed, that all went, smoothly 
thing new in the situation of affairs led him to. 2 hereafter, in this new direction—that there were no 
pause and turn towards his wife. § more ripples in the eprrent of their. lives—that the 
She was, at the moment, in the act of closing a< > beam, was at once wholly cast out and the mote 
drawer which he had left open. Not in the ner-$ (taken away. The conquest of habit, and return to 
vous, impatient way nsual to her when correcting ¢ order, are, slow processes, But, when the heart is 
his disorder in the household, but quietly, and‘ right, and the will based on principle, a good result 
without apparent annoyance. From the bureau (is certain to follow. It is the right beginning which 
she crossed to the wardrobe, and after pushing in$ is hardest to make. That accomplished, with a lit- 
one of the drawers from which he had taken a col-. Stle perseverazice and self- denial, the after work is 
lar and handkerchief, shut the door, and then took sure, T. 8,.A, 
his boots from the middle of the'room; and placed > 
them in a corner. 2. Good men generally reap more substantial bene- 
“T am a careléss ‘fellow, that’s a fact!” he said ) fits from their afflictions than, bad men do from 
to himself, “and I must try to put off these bad their prosperity; and what they lose in wealth, 
habits.” pleasure, and honor, they gain with most advan- 
And with this thought in his ‘mind, Mr. tver-; tage in wisdom, and goodness, and bemnaviyth of 
hart went to the family sitting-room, where, in .a‘ ¢ mind, 














MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“LET THY WIDOWS TRUST IN ME.” «cision with which their commands are obeyed, and 
pyle mia ¢the clock work which ticks throughout the house, 


How‘ oftein we sean Widowed mother leftiwith:a® but where it is brought about by a minute net- 
little flock'to be traitied)’and ‘fed, and clothed ‘by: work of rules and penalties, home degenerates 
: ¢ into a mere house of refuge or a barrack. Under 


hi ided effort F they shall ld h S 
were 3 ayer en ae {a decorous exterior may be hid hearts which burn 


te earn a living'for theniselves. “What can she? —. $ ye 4 
do?” is the® question ‘often asked: in utter die) With hatred, and only bide their time to throw off 
couragement by outside friends: Yet it is wonder- > all restraint and plunge recklessly into whatever 
fal how they do manage to get on—often: very > has been heretofore forbidden. Almost every com- 
comfortably, and even’ cheerfully, humble and ) munity can furnish er sad examples. 

I knew a large family of sons brought up under | 


scanty as their’ support may be. ‘This cruel war‘ F i : 
lias left: an army of widows, who must solve this > the iron rule, who set their faces against all co- 
Ward’ probiein.’ “But? there “ie ‘erie \sute support, ¢oreion in their own households, and their children 


“Let thy widows trust in me,” is the Lord's word, (were perfectly unrestrained. As a natural regult, 
: dthey grew up most unlovely, and in some cases 


and He never bids any one trust in Him without ¢ A : ; 

at the same time assuring them of abundant help. ? unprincipled. The evils of the too rigorous system 
Any widow! who'will make the Bible: het daily 9 Were apparent even in the third generation. 
guide-book will find in it a sure helper, a wise > Obedience in children is most desirable, but the 


Counsellor in every emergency.’ They ‘cannot! go) "24" of securing it are quite as important as the 


Wrong who have God's spirit for a director. God's > end. Parents often, and perhaps usually, over- 
fésources are as boundless ‘as’His universe. When ° /00k this great fact. Home discipline should be 
we are ready to exclaim; “If' the Lord should quite another thing from school discipline, The 


make windows ‘in Heaven, then’ might this! thing ™°Fe you make your children like machines, the 


be.” God may’ make’ windows ‘in ‘Heaven and§ More. you crush out from their hearts all that 
shower down blessings‘upon us’ when we Feast makes life lovely and excellent. As one has said: 
expect it. ¢“ To rule them in such 9 way at home is to wind 
These “windows in Heaven” are all very easy 2 0ut of their hearts, by a slow but sure process, 

every root and fibre of the affections; nor will it 


to Him. - How’ often’ ‘has ‘His ‘power ‘opened the 
S fail to render them in the end. murky, obdurate, 


heart even of a miserly rich ‘man to contribute to 2 
crafty, selfish and malign,” What a doleful cata- 


the necessity of His saints; even when it was‘ ; 
apparently contrary to all the desires of the heart, > logue of traits for one of our children to pos- 
8s. 


certainly when ‘the act) stood oppdsed to all the‘ * 
4 7 Love is. a mightier king than power or authority 


practice of the life. F , 
Trust in the’ Lord): dear worrowing sister ana‘ #lone. Let it sway our households, guided by 
‘ : wisdom, and every added year will deepen and 


make the Bible u our table ‘the dail m- 
" vont 2 Me strengthen the home affection. Instead of longing 


panion of all‘your household. Read it to your? 
little ones, and encourage their faith by God's‘ for the hour to come when they can fly from the 
§ nest, they will leave it regretfully, and come back 


preciows promises. You may never know in this < } 
at intervals with delight, And oh! in all the 


world ‘how much’ their child-faith may avail you. > '@ it 
ne te r? arte + alert a > turmoil of life the heart will turn to it over and 


Light will spring’up for you in the darkest places, adler {ks rf 
aid help from the most surprising sources. Learn $ over again with a benediction. Its influence fol- 
té ‘recognize the ‘Liord’s hand’ in all that befalls ¢ OWS the wanderer through all his journey, even 
you, and you will soon find cause for thanksgiving > down to the silent valley, cheering, and blessing, 
at every step of your lonely journey. and guiding it onward to that home where there 


. 
—_— 


g 

* only love and peace forevermore. 
THE IRON RULE. 3 

é 





Happy homes are found only where the laws of 
Mother was never half so strict with us a2 health are observed, and virtue sits enthroned, 
and conscience.is void of; offence, and industry 


father was,” said an elderly man, speaking to a ‘ . 
young nephew. “We did not dare loiter’ when be , prevails, and benevolence overflows, and, a, higher 
> end than an.earthly is, in every eye, 


spoke, not an instant. But we always loved ut 
U 





mother the best.” 

In those households-where the drill'is like that easy and ambitious gentility is always-spuri- 
‘of a military éorps, there is very, little love ‘left. 2? ous Lentility: The garment which one has long 
The parents may take pride in the studied pre: worn never sits uncomfortable. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





SNOBBISHNESS. emother, happy in that she was at last left alone to 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. ? do it, took up her. unequal battle. with life, 
A poor, plain, toiling woman—life had been - A weak woman’s hands at. the helm you see,, 


losing game with her, you saw that at a ping earning bread and shelter for her children as she 
glance, for people do carry their histories written 6 ¢ could, by going, out; to.day’s sewing, by taking, it 
in face, and air, and step, ¢ in at home, toiling every; day at low prices and he- 
Not a coarse, hard woman though—if your firatS yond strength.of brain or muscle, to make,, both 
glance had not assured you of this, your second - ¢ 2 ends meet,in the new little home that. was,all the 
would; her poverty had been of the sort that lim- ° world to her and her three children. 
its, depresses, crushes, perhaps, full of all denials, 2 As the woman came along the street. she saw on 
anxieties, shifts, but through it all she had. kept ac the opposite corner a little group of boys who were. 
certain faith with herself, and held fast to the de-‘ discussing, with vociferous eagerness, some matter 
cencies and respectabilities of life. cof paramount interest to them. Sehool ;was. out 
A woman, too, past middle life, though it was‘ early to-day, and they had half an-hour yet to.dis- 
probable its burdens had done more than its years ¢ pose of. 
toage her; her black dress and bonnet had evi-¢ Suddenly the mother’s face warmed por bright- 
dently been turned more than onge, but each had $ ened out of all its weariness. She had caught 
passed the day of rejuvenation now, and were< sight of her boy amid the group opposite, her first- 
hopelessly gray and shabby. Shorn, the hope and pride to which the mother’s 
She came out of the market with a basket on one< heart clung fondly through all the gloom and _pri- 
hand, filled with vegetables, and surmounted with S vation of the present—a boy of remarkable. gifts 
a small piece of steak, and some small bnadies be-.¢ and intelligence, as, every one, admitted ; so much 
stowed in the other hand ‘and under her arm—I ‘so that the husband of one‘of his, mother’s, pa- 
should think these might have been a loaf of bread, ¢ trons, a good-natured sort of man, had taken quite 
a pound of butter—in short, half a week’s allow- $ a fancy to the boy, and promised, to, send him to 
ance of groceries for a woman who had to earn and - the town academy for a couple of years. 
carry them home herself. é A great offer! Yet nobody would, know what 
This one did, If she had been a rich man, toS an awful strain of mind and body it; must cost the 
whose robust health and rapid step the basket and mother to accept it, for; by this time the boy had 
the bundles would be no more than a feather’s™ gained his twelfth year and was ready to go. into a 
weight, the butcher, down there in the market, store, and his board paid weekly, at home, would 
would have insisted on sending the errand boy S have been a tribute swelling. vastly the. scanty 
home with him. ¢ house-purse of his mother, and lifted up many bur- 
But she was not a customer he prized, and he‘ dens under which her heart ached, and her step 
was always, perhaps unconsciously, a little crusta- > grew slow ;: but there was all her boy’s future. She 
ceous when she came around the stall, pricing the < looked at him, she thought of that, and the mother 
meat and the vegetables, always seeming in a5 heart triumphed. 
hurry to get rid of her, never setting her at.ease) $0 she kept her place alone at the helm, and her 
with a friendly smile, and a brisk “ Good-morning,” § son went to school. 
but making her just a little uncomfortable with 2 Suddenly the boy, standing amid his comrades, 


his short, curt answers. ¢ glanced up and saw his mother, a bright, clear; 
It’s the way of the world—oh, I’m sorry to, say / intelligent face, thoughtful above his years, “the 
it—it’s the way of the world, dear children ! (making of a man in him,” you would have said. 


This woman’s history was acommon oneenough.) In the small town everybody knew who, every- 
I can only give you the outlines, and those young 2 body else. was, and what. social rank each held. 
imaginations of yours must fill up the rest. ¢ Indeed, there was a great deal of. petty pride and 

Her husband had died several years ago. That? struggling, of envy and:heartburning on this very. 
was the best thing, the only good he could do for ; account. Society was all cut up into little cliques, 
his wife and his children, Living, he was alike > each of which prided itself on its, exclusiveness, 
“their weakness and their shame,” a confirmed ¢ and the mischief and misery which all this wrought, 
drunkard, reason and purpose sinking lower and‘ the jealousies it stimulated, the gossip and back- 
lower in base appetites until at Jast delirium tre-? biting which this foolish social ambition; engen- 
mens seized him, and the grave took his sin into$ dered it would be impossible to tell. 
her darkness and silence, a dishonored grave with But it was manifold as are the evils. which. pride 
the awful curse on it of him who,“ provides not for works in the world. 
his own household.” “He hath denied the, faith? Oh, little readers. of mine, if you woela build up 
and is worse than an infidel.” So the widowed< your youth into brave and loyely man and woman~ 
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hood, matt let this poison of “ snobbishness” cling $ S$ 2 impressed each one, I think; but one of them—hig 
to you! father h made a fertune during. the last three 

It is Always petty, and mean, and wicked! It Cyears, in’ some rather mysterious way, which there 
will come to you some time, in one shape oranother, ° were rumors would not bear the light, but the 
for it has as many as Proteus, but meet and con-< family “took airs” with their sudden accession of 
quet it, remembering how abhorrent it all was to§ wealth—one of them said, with a little supercilious 
the dear Christ whose ‘whole life and teaching was § laugh— 
® protest against this spirit of pride and’ selish-< 2 “It’s a comfortable thing to come of good stock, 
ness. < fellows.” 

This boy of whom I'am’ telling you had had aS Tf am’afraid, to his comrades’ disgrace, the langh 
good deal to encounter in his academy life, sipee Fe was largely on this boy’s side. It often is on that 
ally in the first part of it. The “aristocracy,” 80< 5 of wrong and cowardice. 
called—the sons of the prosperous and wealthiest S But another boy had stood next to Dick Lyman; 
men of the village went to this school. ¢ and watched him narrowly from the moment that 

Everybody there knew that Dick Lyman was‘ grst flush mounted to his forehead, when he recog. 
poor; that his mother went out to sewing, and re-° nized his mother. He had seen the struggle that 
garded her son somewhat in the light of an inter-¢ went on in his classmate’s soul, and knew how the 
loper; his clothes, too, were coarse at the best, victory had been gained. This boy was the son of 
and manifestly had had, like his mother’s, a great‘ the richest man in the town, and his fatmily had a 
deal of turning and mending bestowed upon social prestige, on account of culture and distin- 
them. S guished connections to which no other could at- 

But in the race of scholarship it was another>tain. A boy with plenty of faults, not above being 
thing—this boy was equal to the best of his class-¢ influenced more or less by the social tone of those 
mates—there, indeed, he had outstripped most ofS around him, but full of warm, generous impulses, 
them, and this fact, spite of his poverty, could not¢ too. At that langh the essential meanness and 
but have its weight; and at last, by dint of quietS cowardice of his companions seemed to strike 
perseverance, Dick Lyman had gained an acknow- ° home to him. 
ledged' place among his mates. But he wasaten-¢ “Boys,” he said, while his cheek reddened and 
sitive bey, and the cold shoulders and the former“ his lip curled, “I think we're all a set of snobs 
slights had’ entered ‘his soul. A- quick flush¢ and cowards together! I’m going for Dick Ly- 
mounted to his face that’ morning as he caught man,” and suiting the action to the word, he 
sight of his mother. 2 rushed across the street, and this time they heard 

“What would the boys say if they saw her with ‘ his voice shouting loud—“ Dick, Dick; I say, hold 
the basket and ‘bundles! If it weren’t for those? on a moment, till a fellow can get up to you !” 
awful traps now, he would ‘run right across and Dick Lyman carrying the basket, and his mo- 
speak teher. But, the boys would despise him, ther with her bundles turned around and halted 
and the best way was to keep right on talking,Sin amazement. In a moment Mark Conway, a 
and probably the fellows wouldn’t notice her.” ec little breathless, was at their side. He took off his 

So Dick Lyman’s first thoughts went—not noble< hat. If Mrs. Lyman had been standing there, a 
thoughts, you see. But the ‘boys had observed >crowned princess, or, what is better, a president's 
Mrs. Lyman. Dick taw a significant look pass< wife, he could not have addressed her with more 
among them, and a faint sneer on one or ‘two lips. > courteous deference. 

The sight fired every drop of blood in him. Heo “Will you allow me, Madam, to carry your 
might have kept on talking, and the others would bundles for you?” 

have supposed he had not discerned his mother.? Poor Mrs. Lyman, she was not used to attentions 
But something stirred in his spirit now that wouldS of this kind, and she did not understand it at all, 
not let him do that. ¢ but Dick did. Before she could reply, Mark had 

“Are you such & mean, contemptible, poltroon,‘ relieved her of her bundles, and in a moment the 
Dick Lyman,” went on the second thought, nobler > two boys were walking down the street together, 
than the first, “as to let your poor, tited mother? and Mrs. Lyman between them, while they were 
catry home that heavy basket because you are > trying to laugh and talk in their usual loud, boy- 
afraid of the boys. You'll be a sneaking coward ¢ ish way. 
to the day of your death if you do it.” ° Dick will never forget that deed of Mark Con- 

“Boys,” spoke out Dick Lyman, bravely, “I? way’s. They will be fast friends for life, I think. 
haven't got time to’finish up this talk of ours now. Boys are impressible creatures. Afier all they 
There’s'my mother,” and he’ dashed off, and they love courage and manliness, and not one of’ those 
heard his voicé'ringing back, loud and clear, as he who stood on the corner and witnessed the scene 
ran—“ Mother, mother, stop a moment, and I’ll? which transpired that morning, went away with- 
carry your basket for you!” ¢ dut some new light on his opinions. 

The dozen boys there looked at each other, with? Certainly Dick Lyman never had reason to feel 
Out speaking fora moment. The moral courage after that that the “academy boys” showed any 
it had dost Dick Lyman to'do this deed must have’: “ snobbishness” towards him. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT.’ £ 


The law of health requires activity; for, as, be mental work therefore. The steeds in our stable, 
goon a8 a man is inactive in body and mind he be- 2 if we keep them up too many days, and feed them 
gins to have a thousand nameless ills and aches, a‘ too high, are, when we take them out, more fit for 
thousand sleepless nights and tormented days, It! capering than for work. And as it is with a steed, 
is quite enough, in many cases, for the physician, S so it is with each faculty. It needs the steadying 
when he comes to see the patient, to look upon the? power of labor to keep down its temper, and bring 
person, to justify him in saying, even without ex- Cit within the limits of due moderation. 
amining the tongue or feeling the pulse, “A vio- 2 Work, then, is important as a means of moral 
lent attack of laziness has undermined your‘ benefit, of health, and of happiness. And God from 
health:;” and the remedy in such cases is moderate , all eternity has said, “ Cursed be the indolent, and 
doses of work, long continued. © blessed be the active.” It is as plain as though it 

And not only is work necessary to happiness and 2 had been proclaimed from Mount Sinai. And if 
health, but it is of the utmost moral benefit. In ‘there has arisen in the mind of any, the notion 
riding, it is sometimes the case that you move just > that there is a normal state in which a, man shall 
slow enough to carry the dust with you, and you? be relieved from work, either in this world or the 
ride in your own dirt. It is exactly so on the great‘ next, it is false. There is no such conception con- 
road of life. Men go just fast enough to keep their? sistent with the creative idea of God, Man was 
eares, and troubles, and dust along with them; created according to. plan, the primal.clement of 
while if they would drive a little faster, their dust ¢ which was work. Work is not only philosophi- 
would roll far behind them, and they would keep < cally but practically the condition of human life. 
themselves clean. It is good to be active enough < It is the actual law of existence in this world. The 
to leave behind you the temptations by which you > population of the globe, comprehensively consid- 
are surrounded. More than half of what men call ered are not a population lifted above the necessity 
temptations are nothing but the protests of vio- > of laboring. Men work for a living, literally. Their 
lated natural faculties of the mind whose law is¢ life is paid for by the price of labor. They work 
offended. If you will not give those faculties ac- >for the liberty of living. Where, in tropical cli- 
tivity, they will be active of themselves; and if mates, there is no necessity for work, Nature takes 
you do not regulate them, ought you to be surprised ¢ out of the full measure of man’s life as much as 
if they are unregulated? Half of what men ordi-‘ they lack in activity. In the:tropics men will not 
narily call temptations are nothing but the attempt ¢ work, and they are only half men, In the temper- 
of the mind to be active according to its own law, S ate zones they do work, and they are full men. In 
unregulated and unsupervised. By simple occupa-¢ the frigid zones they cannot work, and again they 
tion a man forestalls more than half his tempta- ° are only half men. Such are the general facts; but 
tions. Men who dre normally industrious, who‘ wherever the law of wholesome work is obeyed, 
have an even temperament and good constitution, 2 there manhood is developed, whether you look. at 
who have a pleasing avocation, who are kinds latitudes or classes in society... And it may be laid 
and benevolent in disposition, who bave been ¢ down as not only a philosophical statement, but a 
taught to be devout towards God, whose life flows‘ practical law of the human family, that work is 
on peacefully, and who are content and satisfied, 2 always an indispensable condition of proper exist- 
have great reason for gratitude and thankfulness. $ ence.—BEECHER. 
Such men are sometimes afraid that they cannot 2 
be children of grace. Under such’ circamstances § Sroprrxg A Covan.—Merely “stopping” a 
give yourself no anxiety. You are complying with $ cough, says Dr. Hall, which is the effect aimed at 
the great fundamental conditions of existence, and 2 by all medicines sold for coughs, colds, and: con- 

you are reaping the remunerations of obedience, ¢ sumptions, not only does nothing towards effecting 
and your happiness in overmeasure is the result of 4 cure, but counteracts Nature in her efforts to do 
the right carriage of the mind in the situation in¢ the same; hence, tend to destroy, instead of pre- 
which you are placed in life, ,, Blessed, are the > serve: of all the medicines known, and which are 
men that work so that Satan cannot. find them, ¢ given in reference to coughs, opium, is the most 
nor tempt them, nor harry them. > pernicious ultimately ; whether it be in the shape 

Moreover, in work,there usually is moderation. ¢ of the erude material itself, or paregoric, or lauda- 
It sobers us... The body needs discipline and trial, num or morphine; because, if it alone’ ‘is’ relied 
and work gives’ them. ‘There should be bodily ¢ upon, it is like preventing the appearance of smoke 
work therefore. The mind ‘needs exercise in 2 on board ship, while the hold remains-on fire, and 

every faculty, and work gives it. There #hould is every moment in process of destruction. 
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EVENINGS WiTH THE ,-POETS. 


SONGS OF SEVEN. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


SEVEN TIMES ONE., EXULTATION, 
There’s no dew left.on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left.in heaven: 
I’ve said my “seven times” over and over, 
Seven times Oné are seven. 


I am old, so old, I can write a letter; 
My birthday lessons are done; 

The lambs play always, they know no better; 
They are only one times one. 


O.moon!.in the night,I have seen you sailing 
And shining so round and low; 

You were bright! ah bright! but your light is failing— 
You are nothing now but a bow. 


You moon, have you done something wrong in heaven 
That God has hidden your face? 

I hope if you have you will soon be forgiven, 
And shine again in your place. 


O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You've powdered your legs with gold! 

O brave marsh-mary buds, rich and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold! 


O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell! 

OG cuckoo-pint, toll me the purple clapper 
That hangs in your clear green bell! 


And show me your nest with the young ones in it; 
I will not steal them away ; 

Iam old! you may trust me, linnet, linnet— 
I am seven times one to-day. 


SEVEN TIMES TWO. ROMANCE. 


You bells in the steeple, ring, ring out your changes, 
How many soever they be, 

And let the brown meadow-lark’s note as he ranges 
Come over, come over to me. 


Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by swelling 
No magical sense conveys, 

And bells have forgotten their old art of telling 
The fortane of future days. 


“Turn again, turn again,” once they rang cheerily, 
While a boy listened alone; 

Made his heart yearn again, musing so wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 


Poor bells! I forgive yoti; your good days are over, 
And miiné, they ‘are yet to be; 

No listening, fio longing shall ought, ought discover: 
You leave the story to me. 


The foxglove shoots out of the green matted heather, 
And hangeth her hoods of snow; 

She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather: 
0,children take long to grow. 


I wish, and I wish that the spring would go faster, 
Nor long summer bide so late; 

And I could:grow on like.the foxglove and aster, 
For seme things are ill to wait. 
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I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover, 
While dear hands are laid on my head; 

* The child. is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said.” 


T wait for my story—the birds cannot sing it, 
Not one, as he sits on the tree; 
¢ The belis cannot ring it, but long years, O bring it! 
Such aa I wish it to be. 


SEVEN TIMES THREE. LOVE. 
I leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, { saw not the gate; 
“ Now, if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover~ 
Hush, nightingale, hush! O, sweet nightingale, wait 
Till 1 listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love he is late! 


“The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree, 
The fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer: 
- To what art thou listening, and what dost thou see? 
Let the star-clusters glow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And eross quickly to me. 


“You night-moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep; 

¢ You glowworms shine out, and the pathway diseover 

S To him that comes darkling along the rough steep, 

Ah, my sailor, make haste, 

For the time runs to waste, 

And my love lieth deep— 


: 
: 
: 
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¢ “Too.deep for swift telling: and yet my one lover 
I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee to-night.” 
By the sycamore passed he, and through the white 
clover, 
Then all the sweet speech 1 had fashioned took 
flight; 
But. I'll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before. 
Be the days dark or bright. 
SEVEN TIMES FOUR. MATERNITY. 
Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups, 
¢ Fair'yellow daffodils, stately and tall, 
5 When the wind wakes how they rock in the grasses, 
P And dance with the euckoo-buds, slender and small: 
¢. Here's two bonny boys, and here’s mother’s own lasses, 
Eager to gather them all. 
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( Heigh ho! daisies and buttercups: 

Mother sha!! thread them a daisy chain; 

> Sing them @ song of the pretty hedge-sparrow, 

That loved her brown little ones, loved them full 

fain; 

Sing, “ Heart’thou art wide though the house be bat 
narrow!’ 

Sing once, and sing it again. 


§ Heigh ho! daisies and buttereups, 

5 ‘Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend and they bow; 

A ship sails afar over warm ocean: waters, 

¢ And baply one musing doth, stand at her prow, 

¢O bonny brown sons, and O sweet lictle daughters, 
Maybe he thinks on you now! 


A rrnnr 
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Heigh ho! daisiesand battercups, 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall; 
‘A semshiny ‘world full of langhter and leisure, 

And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow or-thrall, 
Send down. on their pleasure, smiles passing its mea- 

sure— : 
God that is over us.all, 


SEVEN TIMES FIVE. WIDOWHOOD. 
I sleep and rest, my heart makes moan 
Before I am well awake; 
“Let me bleed! O let me alone, 
Since I must not break!” 


For children wake, though fathers sleep, 
With a stone at foot and at head: 

O sleepless God, forever keep, 
Keep both living and dead! 


I lift mine eyes, and what to see 
But a world happy and fair; 

I have not wished it to mourn with me— 
Comfort is not there. 


O what anear but golden brooms, 
And a waste of reedy rills; 

O what afar but the fine glooms 
On the rare blue hills! 


I shall not die, but live forlore— 
How bitter it.is to part! 

O to meet thee, my love, once more !— 
O my heart, my heart! 


No more to hear, no more to see! 
O that an echo might wake 

And waft one note of thy psalin to me 
Ere my heartstrings break ! 


I should know it how faint soe’er, 
And with angel voices blent; 

O once to feel thy spirit anear, 
I could be content! 


Or once between the gates of gold, 
While an angel entering trod, 

But once—thee sitting to behold 
On the hills of God. 


SEVEN TIMES SIX. GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 
To bear, to nurse, 0 rear, 
To watch, and then tolose: 
To see my bright ones disappear, 
Drawn up like morning dews— 
To bear, to nurse, to rear, 
To watch, and then to lose: 
This have I done when God drew near 
Among his own to choose. 


To hear, to heed, to wed, 
And with thy lord depart 

In tears that he, as soon as shed, 
Will let no longer smart.— 

To hear, to heed, to wed, . 
Thig while thon didst [ smiled, 

For now it was not Gad who said, 
“ Mother, give mz thy child.” 


O fond, O fool, and blind, 
To God I gave with tears, 

But when a man like grace would find 
My soul put by her fears— 
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QO fond, O fool, and blind, 
God guards in happier spheres; 

That man will guard where he did bind » 
Is hope for unknown, years. 


To hear, to heed, to wed, 
Fair lot that maidens choose, 
Thy mother’s tenderest words are said. 
Thy face no moré she views ’;' 
Thy mother’s Tot, my dear, 
She doth in nought accuse ; 
Her lotta bear, to nurse, t6 réar, 
To love—and then to lose. 
SEVEN TIMES SEVEN. LONGING FOR. HOME. 
fr. 
A song of a boat :— 
There was once a boat on a billow: 
Lightly she rocked to her port remote, 
¢ And the foam was ‘white in her wake lilke snow, 
And her frail mast bowed when the breeze would blow, 
And bent like a wand of willow. 
IL. 
I shaded mine.eyes.one day when a boat 
Went courtesying over the billow, 
I marked her course till a dancing mote 
¢ She faded out on the moonlit foam, 
© And I stayed behind in the dear loved home; 
And my thoughts all day were about the boat, 
And my dreams upon the pillow. 


III. 
I pray you hear my song of a boat, 
For it is but short :— 
My boat, yon shall find none fairer afloat, 
In river or port. 
Long I looked out for the lad she bore, 
On the open desolate sea, 
And I think he sailed to the heavenly shore, 
For he came ‘not back to me— 
Ah me! 
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IV. 
A song ofa nest :-— 
There was once'a nest in a hollow, 

Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed, 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim; 
Vetches leaned over it purple‘and dim, 

With buttercup buds to follow. 


V. 
I pray you hear my song ofa nest, 
For it is not long:— 
You shall never light in a summer quest 
The bushes among— 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter, - 
A fairer nestful, nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender. twitter, 
That wind-like did come and go. 
VI. 
I had a nestful once of. my own, 
Ah happy, happy 
Right dearly I loved them; but when they were grown 
They spread out theit wings to fly— 
O, one after one they flew away 
, Far up to the heayenly blue, 
To the better country, the upper day 
And—I wish I wes going too. 
ert. 
I pray you what is the nest to me, 
My empty nest? ! 
And what is the shore where I stood to see 
* My boat sail down to the west? roe bet 
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Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed! 
Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hope hath failed? 
Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
And the land where my nestiings be; 
There is the home where my thoughts are sent, 
The only home for me— 
Ah me! 





ARTHUR'S WIFE. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 
I’m getting better, Miriam, though it tires me yet to 


speak; 

And the fever, clinging to me, keeps me spiritless 
and weak, 

And leaves me-with a headache always when it passes 
off; 

But I’m better, almost well at last, except this wretched 
cough! 


I should have passed the live-long day alone here but 
for you; 

For Arthur never comes till night, he has so much to 
do! 

And so sometimes I lie and think, till my heart seems 
nigh to burst, 

Of the hope that lit my future, when I watched his 
coming first. 


I wonder why it is that now he does not seem the 
same; 

Perhaps my fancy is at fault, and he is not-to blame. 

It surely cannot be because he has me always near, 

For I feared and felt it long before the time he 
brought me here. 


Yet still, I said, his wife will charm each shadow from 
his brow, 

What can I do to win his loye,or prove my loving 
now? 

So I waited, studying patiently his every look and 
thought; 

Bat I fear that I shall never learn to please him as I 
ought. 


T’ve tried so many ways to smooth his path where it 
was rough, 

But I always either do to much or fail to do enough; 

And at times, as if it wearied him, he pushes off my 


arm— 
The very things that used to please have somehow 
lost their charm. 


Once, when I wore a pretty gown, a gown he used to 
praise, 

I asked him, laughing, if | seemed the sweetheart of 
old days. 

He did not know the dress, and said he never could 
have told, 

*Twas not that unbecoming one, which made me look 
so old! 

I cannot tell how anything I do may seem to him. 

Sometimes he thinks me. childish, and sometimes 
stiff and prim; 

Yet you must not think 1 blame him, dear; I could 
not wrong him so— 

He is very good to me, and I am happy, too, you 
know! 

But I am often troublesome, and sick, too much, I 
fear, 

And sometimes.let the children cry when he is home 
to hear. 


Ah, me! if I should leaye them, with no other. care 
than his! 

Yet he says his love is wiser than my foolish fondness 
is. 

I think he’d care about the babe. I called him Arthur, 
too— 

Hoping to please him when I said, I named him, love, 
for you! 

He never noticed any child of mine, except this one, 

So the girls would only have to do as they have always 
done. 


Give me my wrapper, Miriam. Help me a little, dear; 

When Arthur comes home, vexed and tired, he mus¢ 
not find me here. 

Why, I can even go down stairs. 1 always make the 
tea. 

He does not like that any one should wait on him but 
me. 


‘ He never sees me lying down when he is home, you 


know, 
And I seldom tell him how I feel, he hates to hear it 
80; 
Yet I’m sure he grieves in secret at the thought thaf I 
may die, 
\ 


Though he often laughs at me, and says, “You're 
stronger now than I.” 


Perhaps there are some men who love more than 
they ever Say: 
€ = may show his feelings, but that may not be his 


Why, pee foolishly I’m talking, when I ‘know he’s 
good and kind! 

But we women always ask too much; more than we 
ever find, 


My slippers, Miriam! No, not those; bring me the 


easy pair. 

I surely heard the door below; I hear him on the 
stair! 

There comes the old, sharp pain agaia, that almost 
makes me frown; 

And it seems to me I always cough when I try to keep 
it down. 


; 
: 
: 
: 


¢ 


} 


Ah, Arthur! take this chair of mine; I feel so well 


é and strong. 

Besides, I am getting tired of it—I’ve sat here all day 
; long. 

Poor dear? you work so hard for me, and I’m so use- 
§ less, too! 


2 A trouble to myself, and, worse, a trouble now to you! 





A PRAYER FOR A PURE HEART. 
BY GEORGE WITHER. 
Veil, Lord, Mine eyes, till she be past, 
When folly-tempts my sight; 
Keep thou my palate and my taste 
From gluttonous delight. 
Stop thou mine ear from syren’s songs; 
My tongue from lies restrain; 
Withhold my hands from doing wrongs, 
My feet from courses vain. 
Teach, likewise, every other sense 
To act an honest part; 
But chiefly settle innocence 
And pureness in my heart. 
So nought without me or within 
Shall work an il! effect, 
By tempting me to act a sin, 
Or virtue to neglect. 
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OUR SUMMER TRIP. ¢ he should cause Cousin Minnie to waver in her deter- 
sob ¢ mination, * you know there isn’t the slightest danger ; 
Ifall the hours that I have oceupied in my life-time ‘ and besides you forget that I am really quite an old 
with wishing that I was brother ‘om instead of my : traveller. I have already been to Rillville twice, you 
own unfortunate self, had been otherwise usefully ‘ Know, and though you was with me, I always felt confi- 
employed, I might ere this have accomplished won- ; dent I could have done just as well without you. I re- 
ders in the world. From infancy [ have been the < ™etmber every step of the way distinctly. We only 
victim of unrealized aspirations. All my undertak-< Change cars once, as you are aware, during the whole 
ings, hemmed in by fortuitous crinoline, have proved : Journey, and I understand perfectly when, and where, 
unsuccessful and ended in mortification. But brother 4% how that feat is to be accomplished. You can pur- 
Tom, because he wears broadcloth, can do anything. < chase tickets and see us safely on board the cars here, 
(an dance with any pretty girl at a party as long and < and Cousin Harry will meet us at the journey’s end. 
as often as he chooses, can go out alone “o’ nights” > Then there are always gentlemanly conductors to give 
without fear or tremt ling, can travel alone over the < ove all necessary directions if one finds herself in- 
whole country if he cho ses and no one shall question ~ Volved in any uncertainty. Why, Tom, I’m actually 
his right or privilege, while I (for politeness sake,) > ashamed of you to make a bugbear of such trifles. How 
must be continualiy bored with the attentions of some < 8m I ever to develop any character or independence, I 
stupid man until I am upon the verge of distraction—< should like to know, if you give me no opportunity to 
must needs wait the motions of some poky escort - exercise my talents. I believe after all it’s more on 
would I step beyond the front door after six o’clock < Cousin Minnie’s account than mine that you feel all 
at evening, and must be continually cooped up at 5 this useless anxiety.” 
home, never venturing beyond the limits of my native 2 ‘That last unkind cut won the battle for us. Tom 
city, because awaiting the pleasure or convenience of < blushed—a rare thing for him to do—but gave up the 
some one of the “lords of creation.” ¢ contest, saying, “I declare, sis, it’s too bad for you to 
During the absence of pater-familias upon a fishing 2 ™isconstrue a fellow’s best intentions in that way. 
excursion this summer, Cousin Minnie and I formed < However, it’s only characteristic of the ingratitude of 
a bold resolve, which was no less than to start off on > your sex. You shall have no more interference with 
an independent tour to visit some relatives in the in-< your pet project from me, I promise you. I give you 
terior of the old Bay State. S up to follow the inclination of your ‘own sweet will, 
As soon as our plans were matured I announced onr ¢ only reserving the privilege of sending your baggage 
intentions to brother Tom, who greatly to my annoy- § per express to Rillville, since, if you will rush to de- 
ance volunteered his services as an escort upon the 2 struction yourself, there is no reason why you should 
journey. These I peremptorily declined. < sacrifice your valuables also.” And the matter was 
“Indeed, Mr. Tom, it is not at all necessary that 2 settled without further discussion. 
you should act as our protector upon this occasion. $ _ 
If two young ladies at the mature ages respectively of 2 “Good-by, girls,” said Tom, the next morning, look- 
seventeen and eighteen years, are not capable of mak- § ing in at the car window as the train rolled slowly out 
ing a little trip of two hundred miles without the aid < of the depot. “Send me a telegram as soon as you 
of any member of the line persuasion, then is $ arrive.” 
poor female nature reduced to sad necessity in these? “Yes,” I retorted, triumphantly, “we'll send you a 
degenerate days. We can take care of ourselves,‘ despatch this evening from Australia,” and we were 
thank you. without any of your lordly interference. ¢ off. I saw the corner of a white pocket-handkerchief, 
So please to consider the matter settled, sir,” with a‘ and Tom and Gotham rapidly disappeared from view. 
stately courtesy which ought to have been an annihi-2 We were in high glee—Cousin Min and I, and 
lator for the young man, but which, as he was used to < laughed, and chatted, and criticized people about us, 
it, did not prove anything of the sort. > and in a quiet way were making very merry indeed, 
“Whew!” was his retort, and his shoulders rose up < when the conductor came along— 
nearly on a level with his ears, while Cousin Minnie,a‘{ “You go to Rillville?” he said, glancing at the ticket. 
good-natured little soul, stood by laughing heartily at > “ Yes, sir,” very promptly, and with the air of an old 
this encounter as I endeavored to maintain the dignity ¢ traveller. 
of my position. Finding after some minutes that 1: “Change cars at Ponstown.” 
was resolved upon my independence, and that I was? “Thank you, sir.” 
not to be ridiculed out of it he ventured upon remon-¢ ‘The cars rattled on and so did Min and I. The ears 
strance. Seame to Ponstown, halted, and passed on. Heed- 
“But, sis, you know yon are so heedless and unre- 2 lessly unconscious we did not notice that the junction 
liable—so apt to make mistakes, and to rush blindly < had been reached. Having passed a hundred yards 
forward without taking proper precautions. I always ‘ or more from the station the conductor came through 
hate to see you with an idea in your head—you’re as - the car and stopped in front of us. 
unmanageable as a wild hyena. Why, if you start out{ “ Wasn’t you to change cars at Ponstown?” 
alone on this journey I shall certainly expect you toS “Yes, sir,” said I, hurriedly. “Why, have we reached 
turn upin Australia, and your baggage would as likely 2 it?” 
be landed in the moon as at Rillville. And then—in‘ “ Well, I reckon,” he rejoined. “’Taint too late for 
case of accident” — ¢ you, though, now. Ill stop the cars seeing ‘you're 
“Oh, nonsense, Tom,” I hastened to interpose lest < travelling alone.” 
' (307) 
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So he pulled the rope, and the bell sounded, the > cated, and we took our seats and were soon whirling 
whistle blew, and the whole train full of passengers ¢ over the road at the rate of twenty miles per hour, 


started to their feet and grasped carpet-bags, and um-s It was about six when the welcome sound of the 
brellas, and thrust pale faces out at the windows, >brakesman’s voice, shouting “ Rillville,” reached my 
eagerly seeking the cause of the commotion. Zeer. We hurried out, and entered the “ ladies’ room” 


“Pho!” said a choleric old gentleman, when he saw ¢ of the little depot 
us descend to the ground, “only two silly girls mirage’ There I ventured to inquire of a man who stood 
didn’t know enough to get out at the right station.) watching the train, “Can yon tell me where Mr. Henry 
Women-folks never ought to be allowed to travel > Dawson lives?” 
alone, anyway.’ ¢ No such man in the place.” 
We felt very cheap, Min and I, as the people in the ¢ 5 “Why this is Rillville, isn’t it?” 
train stared at us in passing, but we had little leisure, “That's the name af the town—sure!” 
to think of it, as it was nearly time for the departure 5 “ Rillville. Massachusetts?” 
of the Rillville train, and every moment was precious.? “No, Rillville, Connecticut.” 
We succeeded in reaching it in time, however, and’ I could have sunk through the floor from very 
were comfortably seated before the cars moved off. J 3 shame. 
regained my composure in a few moments. >» Cousin Minnie burst out in a flood of tears. This 
When the conduetor came along I decided to make ? roused me. 
some inquiries as to the route in order to preventan-¢ “ Well, it’s no matter,” I said, encouragingly, “we've 
other mistake. ¢ got the whole day before us, and I am resolved to 
“ How far are we now from Rillville?” I began. ¢ reach Massachusetts before night, if there is sucha 
He replied very civilly, “ Aboutthirty miles, miss.” > State stillin existence. We will go back to Ponstown.” 
“Oh, Minnie, that’s splendid!” I exclaimed. “We? The idea of again going “back to Ponstown” struck 
have made this journey in a very short time. Why 5 Cousin Minnie’s sense of the ridiculous, and she 
I didn’t expect to reach Cousin Harry’s before seven 4 laughed through her tears. 
o'clock, and we shall make it by four at the very> Back we went, however, in the next train, and I 





latest.” > bonght a railway guide,and during the two hours 
“I’m sure [’m-very glad,” said Cousin Minnie. 2 which we had to wait for the afternoon train at the 
Addressing the conductor again, I remarked, “ We 5 junction I studied it faithfully and to such good pur 
must have crossed the border, sir.” > pose that without further mistake we proceeded to 
“ What border, miss?” > Massachusetts, made the proper changes at Spring 
“ Why the Massachusetts line sir. We are not still ?-field, as we should have done in the first place, and 
in Connecticut, are we?” 4 arrived at last atthe right Rillville. Here | made an 
‘To be sure, miss. This line doesn’t run out of the » other error in getting off the train at Rillville instead 
State. It only goes as far as Rillville.” >of West Rillville, and consequently we were obliged 
« Rillville, Massachusetts?” > to drive three miles through adrenching storm to the 
“No, Rillville, Connecticut.” < residence of my Cousin Harry. It was ten o'clock at 


, 
I was completely stupefied for a minute. What  nightand fearfully dark when we arrived. 
should we do? The good-natured conductor came to> Hearing the sound of carriage wheels the inmates 


the rescue. 2 of the house came rashing to the door, and foremost 
“ You've made a mistake, haven’t you?” < among them, as I hurried up the steps. 1 discerned 
“Yes sir. What is the best way to remedy it?” $ (how my heart sank within me) my brother Tom. 


“Well, I don’t know,” he answered, thoughtfully.> “How did you get here?” I gasped, 
“You can’t go to Rillville, Massachusetts, to night—2 “1 rather think the question is—how did you get 
that’s certain. I should think the best way would be ¢ , here?” ” he replied. 
to get out at the next station, and take the downtrainS “1 came by the evening train,” I responded, faintly. 
to Ponstown, and remain there all night, and then go> “And I came on the morning train,” said Tom. 
to Massachusetts by the earliest morning line.” 2 “But what brought you?” I found a tongue to ask. 

The wisdom of this suggestion was apparent to? “This little slip of paper,” thrusting it into my hand, 
even my clouded comprehension. We went back toS It was a telegraphic dispatch from Cousin Harry, 
Ponstown. > dated the evening before, bearing these words—* The 

It was a place of some importance, and boasted sey- 7 baggage has arrived—but where are the girls?” 
eral hotels, of which we chose, as our abiding-place,< It was Cousin Minnie’s turn to laugh now, and mine 
jo one nearest the depot, procured a room and a) 5 © ery—whie h we both did accordingly 

pper, and went to bed. First, however, we inquired > “Never mind, sis,” said Tom enc ouragingly, when 

the time of departure of the earliest train to Rillville, 2 We told him the story, “it was the stupid condue- 
and learned that it left at precisely half past four, at? tor’s fault, How was you to know there was a Rill 
which hour, as it was late in August, it was barely 5 Ville in Connecticut?” 
daylight. Cousin Minnie, a soft-hearted little thing,» “I know it now, at all events,” said I, sobbing and 
cried herself to sleep that night. I braved it out 7 /#ughing together hysterically. “and I hate the very 
heroically. Only one thought caused me serious dis-? name of the place; and I never, never will try to.go 
turbance. It was Tom and his ridicule when he shou!d 9 anywhere again as long as such stupid men have 
hear of our adventure. However, I comforted myself > Charge of the railroad trains.” 
with the assurance that we should not see him fortwo? _1 got over it, though, and I believe now I should be 
weeks at the very least, and I hoped also to bribe our ¢ ¢ willing to make another trial, notwithstanding my sad 
relatives not to tell. him of it, And with this thought‘ ~ experience. I’m very certain, at any rate, that I could 
uppermost in my mind I fell asleep. > § pilot any one to “ Rilliville, Connecticut,” without the 

We were awakened at four the next morning, and ; Slightest difficulty. * GLaciia.” 
> ssing rapidly, hurried to the station. 2 

‘Two tickets for Rillville,” I said to the ticket agent. ¢ 2 A vain man, like him who looks at the spectre of 

“ Which cars, sir?” I added. é the Brocken, sees himself ten times as large as he 

I found my way in the darkness to the ones indi-} is 
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Oat the foundation of all right living. It will aim to 


« Ancther treat for the little ones,” said mother, as Sinspire children with reverence for God and a sense 
. ; ich Sof His loving and fatherly care; and to lead them to. 
she looked up from the October Home Magazine, which é 4 y ; 


she had just opened. 


“Oh! what is it?” cried Charley and Harry, mire 


ing from the floor, where they had been amusing the 
baby. 


«A new magazine for the children,” replied mother, 2 


unselfish actions—to be gentle, forbearing, merciful, 
just, pure, brave and peaceable.” 

Aunt Selinda was silent. 

“TI have been attracted from the first,” said mother, 
“by the title of this magazine— The Children’s Hour’ 


with a smile running over her face. “Mr. Arthur says ¢ How singularly appropriate. It reminds me of that 


that he is going to publish a magazine for the little 
ones, to be called ‘ The Children’s Hour.” 


beautiful poem of Longfellow’s, bearing the same 
name, and which, more than any other of the great 


“Qh, I’m so glad!” exclaimed. Charley, and Harry, 2 Pet's songs, has taught me that the man was pos- 


and May. “And we are going to take it, aint wes 


mother?” 
«1 don’t know, I’m sure,” said mother, smiling at 


sessed of a soul noble, pure and true, of which his 
intellect is but the merest shadow.” 
“Let’s hear the poem,” said father, “I don’t remem- 


the earnestness of her little ones. “ You mustask papa. $ ber it.” 


Here he comes now.” 


And mother, in her soft, low voice, with lingering 


And such a clamor as they raised for the new maga- ¢ tones, as though she loved every word she uttered, re- 


sine. “Oh, do, papal” “Please do!” “We'll be good > peated— 


children for the whole year if you will!” were some of 2 
the entreaties which greeted his ears, and which were ? 
only silenced when he said he would “consult with 
mamma about it,” which they knew was equivalent to 
a promise, and so t' v went away satisfied and jubi- > 
lant. é 

«I declare,” said Aunt Selinda, “I haven’t been able 2 
to read a word of this ‘ Leader’ in the ‘Tribune for the 
hubbub those children have raised about that silly 
magazine. I hope, brother, you are not going to in- 
duige their foolishness and subscribe for it, are 
you?” 

“Your question comes up rather late for considera- 
tion,” he replied, “ since I have already done so. No 
sooner did I see the publication announced, than I 
decided to secure it for the children. I knew, from 
the character of those who were interested in its pub- 
lication, that it would be unexceptionably pure and 
elevated in its moral tone, and that I could not wish 
more healthy entertainment for the minds of my 
little ones.” 

“For my part,” returned Aunt Selinda, “I don’t be- 
lieve in filling children’s heads with silly stories. Give 
them moral lessons and useful information.” 

“Just the very thing we propose to do,” he answered, 
“and that in the most effective way. Human nature, 
or child-nature, at least, prefers its moral pills sugar- 
coated. No matter how useful or important the truth 
may be, if you attempt to force it down the throat ofa 
little creature that does not understand its value, 
your efforts will prove not only unsuccessful, but 
really result in great injury to your victim, by render- 
ing the truth in any form unpalatable. How much do 
you suppose Katie retains of ‘ Baxter’s Call,’ which 
you persisted in reading to her last Sunday? While 
only yesterday I found her dissolved in tears over a 
story of a poor orphan child which Harry had been 2 
reading to her, and actually wishing to send her best 
frock as a contribution to some mission house in the 
city.” 

“Oh, well,” persisted Aunt Selinda, “it’s the same 
old story of the natural depravity of the human heart. 
Evil is in the mind from the beginning, and nothing 
can crowd it out.” 

“Not entirely so, sister. True, we may not be able 2 
to keep all that is bad from the minds of our children, 
but we can do much to remedy the evil through such 
aids as this, which will come,” he continued, picking > 


a 
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THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the children’s hour. 


I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet; 

And the sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamp-light, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence; 
Yet I know by their merry eyes, 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded, 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me— 
They seem to be everywhere! 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till 1 think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine! 


Do you think, oh! blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeons - 
In the round-tower of my heart! 


And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 


up the “ prospectus,” which was lying upon the floor,? “Longfellow to the rescue!” éxclaimed Aunt Se- 
and reading therefrom, “‘as a helper in the work of@ linda, when the poem was finished. “I suppose I 
storing up things good, and true, and beautiful in their shal, have to acknowledge myself vanquished now 
minds, through a healthy culture of the imagination Sand be obligedto stand aside henceforth to make a 
and an attractive illustration of those precepts that lie ? place for thie favored “Children’s Hour.” . Huey. 
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THE LOVED NOT LOST. 


How beautifully this thought is presented in the 
following extract from “Life: its Nature, Varieties, 
and Phenomena” By Leo. H. GRINDON :> 

“All that is dearest and loveliest ia those who go 
first, all that makes it good for our souls to possess 
such treasures, remains with us, if we love truly, after 
they are gone. Friends, parents, children, brothers, 
sisters, though they may quit their accustomed places, 
and be no more seen, die to us only when in our in- 
consistency we forget them. Life is love. So long as 
we love a thing we retain it. It is only when we cease 





to love it that it dies. ‘To me, indeed,’ says Cicero, 
speaking of his lost friend Scipio, ‘though he was 
suddenly snatched away, Scipio still lives, and will 


always live, for I love the virtue of that man, and that 
worth is not extinguished. If the recollection of these 
things had died along with him, I could in nowise have 
borne the loss of that most intimate and affectionate 


friend. But these things have not perished ; nay, they 
are cherished rather and improved by reflection and 
memory. Rightly regarded, the death of a friend is 
one of the greatest mercies God bestows upon us. ‘ 
Not only does it operate upon the development of the 
affections; but ‘through the gap which it makes in the 
visible, we gain a vision into the awful, invisible life of / 


which it was for a moment the semblance. We see 
what we had forgotten, or never properly known, that 
the life we lead in the flesh is only the appearance, 
and that the hidden life of the spirit is the reality, and 
thence are we warned from walking “in vain show;” 
for it is no other than walking in vain show, to sur- 
render ourselves, as we are so prone, to matter and 
materi 
the spir In its purity, sorrow for the dead is a 
part of that elegant sentiment of oug’ature which 
leads us to sigh at the rnin of the beautiful, wherever 
it may pertain, or however it may appeal. The heart 
of that man is not to be envied, who can see the leaves 


wither and the flowers fall, without some sentiment of ¢ 


regret, or who can pass unnoticed the dried-up foun- 
tain, or the time-worn, roofless, silent abbey. The 
tender interest which every rightly-ordered mind feels 


in the frailty of the beautiful, alike of nature and of 


art, is only a slight tribute of becoming grief and 
affection, seeing that it is under its berign and hu- 


manizing influence that we grow in wisdom, and be- > 


al things, and turn deafly from the message of 
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$ THE EMPTY CRADLE. 


» Many a mother’s heart will respond to this sketch 
/ from Miss Barber's Weekly 

? WemetJohn on the stairs. He was carrying an old 
cradle to be stowed away among what he termed 
“plunder” in the lumber-room. One rocker was gone 
and the wicker-work of the sides broken; it was an 
old willowy, affair; but we could not refrain from 
casting a sad look into its empty depths. 

“Gone,” we said, dreamily, “all gone!” What golden 
heads were once pillowed here, heads on which the 
curls grew moist in slumber, and the cheeks and lips 
flushed to the hue of rose leaves. When sleep broke, 
the silken-fringed lids opened heavily from the slum- 
brous eyes; smiles flitted like sunbeams over the 
face; the white fist was thrust into the mouth, and 
when mamma lifted the muslin and peeped in to see 
if baby was awake, what cooing and crowing was 
heard! The little feet began to kick, out of pure de- 
light, and kicked on until both of the tiny red shoes 
were landed at the foot of the cradle. Where are those 
heads now? Some that were embrowned by vigorous 
manhood are sleeping on battle-fields; some are 
bleached with time and cares; and the feet have 
grown sore and weary on the rough paths of life. 

Perhaps some little one once tenderly rocked here 
is sleeping in the coffin. Over it grow heart's ease, 
and the vigorous box, and white candy-tuft, and starry 
jessamine. The blue-bird flutters its bright wings 
through the willow boughs, and the cool summer 
wind whispers to the green leaves and grass-blades on 
the grave. 


Y 





COMPRESSION OF THE CHEST. 


(Yn the “Personal Recollections” of “Charlotte Eliza- 
‘ beth” (Mrs. Tonna), we find related the following in- 

cident, which may suggest to some mothers and 
daughters that health and physical elasticity may be 
worth a great deal more than wasp-like proportions, 
‘ so strangely regarded as a mark of physical beauty. 
, She says :— 

“One morning, when his daughter was about eight 
years old, my father came in, and found sundry pre- 
parations going on, the chief materials for which 

‘were buckram, whalebone, and other stiff articles: 
while the young lady was under measurement by the 





come conscious of delight; our sorrow for the dead, ? 
so lovely as they were to our hearts, is this self-same ? 
tribute, only deserved infinitely better. Far, accord- 
ingly, from our thoughts should be the idea of misfor-4 «+ For what purpose ?? 
tune in connection with death. ‘To have laidastrong? «“<‘To9 improve her figure; no young lady can grow 
affection down among the dead, may be a great sor- 4 up properly without them.’ 
row, but is not a real misfortune. Whatever one’sS ««] beg your pardon; young gentlemen grow up 
after-goings may be, there is a deposit for the fuiure » yery well without them, and so may young ladies,’ 
life, a stake in the better country, a part forthe heart> “Qh, you are mistaken. See what a stoop she has 
which the grave keeps holy, in spite of the evil that is’ already; depend on it this girl will be both a dwarf 
in the world. The living may change to us, or we to‘ and a cripple if we don’t put her into stays.’ 
them; sin may divide, strife may come between, but‘, “My child may be a cripple, ma’am, if such is God’s 
through all times and fortunes the dead remain the > wi}; but she shall be one of His making, not ours.’ 
kame to our memories and loves. The child taken ’ All remonstrance was vain; stays and every species 
from us long ago is still the innocent lamb that was¢ of tight dress were strictly prohibited by the authority 
not for our folding; the early lost friend is still the’, of one whose will was, as every man’s ought to be, 
blessed of our youth, a hope not to be withered, a Pro-» absolute in his own household. He also carefully 
mise not to be broken, a possession wherein there is? watched against any evasion of the rule; a ribbon 
no disappointment.” 6 drawn tightly round my waist would have been cut 
without hesitation, by his determined hand; while the 
HEREAFTER. ? little girl of the anxious friend whose operations he 
’Tis sweet to think, when struggling ? had interrupted, enjoyed all the advantages of that 
The goal of life to win, 4 system from which I was preserved. She grew up a 
That just beyond the shores of time wand-like figure, graceful and interesting, and died of 
The better years begin. ¢ decline at nineteen, while I, though not able to com- 


hands of a fernale friend. 
«Pray, what are you going to do to the child?” 
“*Going to fit her with a pair of stays.’ 
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NO BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


You have seen the well appointed, carefully-pre- 
Sserved house in which there was no baby, and felt 


pare shapes with a wasp or an hour-glass, yet passed ¢ 
muster very fairly among mere human forms, of > 
God’s moulding; and I have enjoyed to this hour a? 
rare exemption from headaches, and other lady-like ¢ 
vanities that appear the almost exclusive privilege of ¢ 
women in the higher classes. S$ 
“This is no trivial matter, believe me; it has fre- 
quently been the subject of conversation with profes- 
sional men of high attainment, and I never met with 
one among them who did not, on hearing that I never 
but once, and then only for a few hours, submitted to 2 
the restraint of these unnatural machines, refer to 
that exemption, as a means, the free respiration, cir- 
culation, and powers both of exertion and endurance 
with whick the Lord has most mercifully gifted me. 
There can be no doubt that the hand which first in- 
closes the waist of a girl in these cruel contrivances, 5 
supplying her with a fictitious support, where the 
hand of God has placed bones and muscles that ought 
to be brought into vigorous action, that hand lays the 
foundation of bitter sufferings; at the price of which, 4 
and probably of a premature death, the advantage 5 
must be purchased of rendering her figure as unlike > 
as possible to all the models of female beauty, uni-? 
versally admitted to be such, because they are chis-? 
elled after nature itself. I have seen pictures, and 19 


> its prim and proper air. A poet has neatly described 
this domicile, with its negative blessings, and we copy 
Cthe fugitive lines. Is the picture very attractive ?— 
Sor do you prefer the finger-marks on panes and 
‘scratches on the chairs?” 


No baby in the house, I know— 
Tis far too nice and clean: 

No toys by careless fingers strewn 
Upon the floor are seen. 

No finger-marks are on the panes, 
No scratches on the chairs, 

No wooden men set up in rows, 
Or marshalled off in pairs; 

No littl’ stockings to be darned, 
Allra ged at the toes; 

pile f mending to be done, 

Made yp of baby clothes ; 

No little troubles to be soothed, 
No little hands to fold, 

No grimy fingers te be washed, 
No stories to be told; 

No tender kisses to be given, 





have read harrowing descriptions, of the murderous > 
consequences of thus flying in the face of the Crea- 7 
tor’s skill, and presuming to mend—to improve—His 2 
perfect work; but my own experience is worth aS ; nissan 
+ een treatises and ten thousand illustrations, 2° HOME HINTS AND HAPPENINGS. 
nging conviction to my mind. Once, when intro- ; 
duced, as it is called, to the public, through the me-2 EDITED BY F. H. STAUFFER. 
dium of a ball-room, I did join in persuading my father$ 11. Poverty is the only load which is the heavier 
to allow of a fashionable lacing-up, thongh by no >the more loved ones there are to assist in supporting 
means a tight one. I felt much as, I suppose, a it. 
frolicksome young colt feels when first subjected to? 12. There is nothing which goes so far towards 
the goading apparatus that fetters his wild freedom. ¢ putting young people beyond the reach of poverty, as 
I danced, but it was with a heavy heart and laboring S economy in the g tof their d tic affairs. 
breath; I talked, under the influence of a stupefying 2 It is just as much the wife’s duty to see that nothing 
headache, and on my return home flew to my apart- ¢ goes wrongfully out of the house as it is the husband’s 
ment and cut the goodly fabric in pieces; nor was I ¢ duty to see that a sufficiency is brought into it. 
ever afterwards tempted so to tempt my all-wiseS 13. Put your children constantly on their guard 
Maker by saying to the frame that he had fashioned, c against exaggerated expressions, such as “deaf as a 
and supplied with the means of healthful growth, ¢ post—light as a feather—dark as pitch,” &c. Such in- 
‘Hitherto shalt thou go and no farther.’ < correct observations lower the standard of integrity. 
“Compressure of the feet was with equal strictness S They certainly lead to a sacrifice of the truth. Teach 
forbidden by my judicious father. This vain custom cthem to love truth, follow truth, practice truth, in 
is perhaps not so fatal as the other, but it produces 2 thought and word and deed. 
many evils. Coldness of the extremities may cer-¢ 14. While you religiously exclade all obnoxious 
tainly exist where nothing of the kind has been prac.‘ and questionable books from your family circle, also 
tised, but while rejoicing that I, experimentally, know ¢ have an eye to the kind of newspapers you admit. 
nothing of it, I cannot help recollecting that the Though most of them may be, to a great extent, un- 
bounding pulse which plays so joyously through my (exceptionable in tone and character, they nearly all 
veins was never imped:d in any part; and feeling ‘are guilty of those “morbid repetitions of criminal 
this, I would no more expose a girl to ene infliction > horrors.” The indiscriminate publication of crimes, 
than I would to the other. Do Christian mothers take ¢ overstrained in their details by the sensational para- 
a sufficiently serious and prayerful view of this sub-< graphist, revolting in conception and execution, is 
ject, as regards their children? Do they weigh, in S yet a disgraceful feature clinging to our daily journal- 
the balance of God’s providing, this necessary pro->ism. Rigidly guard against their admission—or at 
vision of clothing, to separate not only what is un-¢ least rigidly essay to counteract their deleterious in- 
seemly for the woman professing godly simplicity, ¢ fluence. 
but what is enervating to those physical powers which § 15. The following is an apt illustration of the axiom, 
she is bound to promote to the Lord, and the weaken- ° “ waste not—want not.” A committee canvassing for 
ing of which is actual robbery of him? I fear we (subscriptions to a hospital called on a wealthy old 
females are more ready to ask counsel one of another ¢ gentleman, and while waiting for his appearance, 
in this matter than of the Lord; or even of our hus- they overheard him scold his servant for her extra- 
bands, who, in nine cases out of ten, no doubt, would ¢ vagance in having thrown away a lucifer match. Such 
decide against the foolish and pernicious custom. 7an exhibition of penuriousness promised anything 
At least, in all my arguments with my own sex, I¢ buta favorable reception of their project. On their 
have found the men invariably siding with me on this ¢ interview with him, however, he willingly subscribed 
topic.” S the munificent sum of five hundred dollars; so struck 


No nicknames, “ Clove” and “ Mouse ;” 
No merry frolics after tea— 
No baby in the house. 
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was one of the committee with his liberality that he § ENIGMAS, CHARADE 8, &. 
could not help expressing his surprise and telling ° I 

him that he had overheard his conversation with the ¢ ENIGMA 

maid. “Gentlemen,” replied the eccentric old man, § ne eagagy 

“T keep house, and save and spend my money in my > . - gomsposed a rer potbore, My 1, 2 tos 
own way; the one furnishes me with the means of ate, sapeetaapeos. A , #, & wee panetneren very vulgar; 
doing the other, and both equally gratify my inclina: < my % ow exclamation + my 4 5, 6 is a very small 
tions. With regard to acts of charity and benevolence, ‘ SHHHNTO: and may Whole le a hedy. of weter. 

always expect most from prudent people who keep > II. 

their own accounts and look well after their servants. 2 CHARADES. 

It is an undoubted fact, gentlemen, that the care.; Take thou the noblest of all noble things 
lessness and improvident waste of many serf&nts$ From which alone true freedom ever springs, 
would, were it saved, furnish the means of supporting? Behead, a name you'll have, in Scripture found 


many charitable institutions; and it is a duty which 2 For strongest friendship justly much renowned, 


those in authority owe to themselves and to their de-§ If from this name the final you should take, 
$ Along your path I difficulties make, 


pendents to impress them with this idea.” 

16. Rehgion in a woman secures al! her interests.) But had you ta’en my head and rearranged, 
It adorns her character, promotes her peace, endears Into a cosey shelter I had changed. 
her friendship, heightens her esteem, and adds in-§ III. 
describable worth and dignity to her words and deeds. 2 Towns in Scotland Enigmatically Expressed :—~ 
How sweet, when the mistress of the family is the 2 4 common fruit and a disagreeable quality. 
hand-maid of the Lord—when the mother of your < 4 pressing creditor, and a piece of iron. 
children is an example of piety—when the wife of 5 What shopkeepers wish to do, and a place of wor 
your bosom is espoused to the Redeemer! How de- ) ship. 
sirable that the daughter be a chaste virgin in Christ! ° A piece of money. 
That the sister leaneth on the arm of One who stick- A covering for the head, and a place of business and 
eth closer than'a brother! Religion has a peculiar § traffic. 
sweetness when it mingles with the softness of the > 4 wine and a sauce. 
female character; so the dew drops borrow odor and > 4 man’s name. and a part of the body. 


color from the rose. : : S A comfortable thing in summer time, and a wicket. 
: 17. Every men has in his own life, follies enough—°‘ what we see in every house, and the participle of an 
in his own mind, troubles enough—in the perform- active verb 


ance of his duty, deficiencies enough—in his own for- ’ A little hill, and the queen of flowers. 
tunes, evils enough—without being curious after the ¢ IV 
affairs of others. ° 
18. The voice of conscience is so delicate that it is ‘ . The highest gift bestow’d on man 
easy to stifle it. But itis also so clear that it is im-2 When Nature’s noblest works we scan : 
possible to mistake it. 2 Which when we lose, we lose with sorrow 
19. True delicacy is nothing more than the refine-‘ And oft are obliged to borrow: 
ment of modesty. It isthe sensitive plant of woman, § Which often a safe asylum gives 
which gives the quiekest notice of approaching danger, ) Toa sad race of fugitives: 
and trembles at the bare apprehension of anything ? The Lover’s gift: the Poet’s song: 
which can injure her honor, her safety, or her repose. ¢ Which Art makes short and Nature long. 


20. The heart of our country lives in its homes, 5 v. 
and after all the eloquent things we may say about 2 My first’s the joy of ev’ry cosey dame, 
republican rights, the final test of institutions is in And in my second o’er to England came. 
the domestic character of the people. Side by side‘ My whole of ev'ry household forms a part. 
stand the Altar of Liberty and the Altar of Home; and > Thou art not Science, but thou teachest Art. 
if Christianity has lighted their flames, let us never > CONUNDRUMS. 


forget that it is from those flames, burning heaven-; 4 with what lass have sailors most to do? The 
ward with steady strength of warmth and lustre, that wind-lass. 

Providence brings the fiery swords which arm us for> 9 he largest room in the world.—The “room for 
our highest achievements and our grandest victories. ; improvement.” 


Mount Jor, Pa. Q 3. Why do the birds feel oppressed early in a sum- 
a ¢ mer morning? Because their little bills are all over 
< dew. 


Cuarrrr.—That charity alone endures which flows > 
from a sense of duty anda hope in God. Thisisthe) * When isa blow from a lady welcome? When she 


charity that treads in secret those paths from which ¢ ®*Tikes you agreeably. 


all but the lowest of human wretches have fied. That ‘ 5. If the clerk were Age ig & pastile in Church, 
is that charity which no labor can weary, no ingrati-) What would be the effect?’ The congregation would 
be incensed, and the parson in a fume. 


tude detach, no horror disgust; that toils, that par- é ; ; 
dons, that suffers; that is seen by no man, and honored ¢ 6. In what color should friendship be kept? Inviolate 
by no man; but like the great laws of nature, does the ¢ (in violet). 


work of God in silence, and looks to a future and bet-5 7. What is that which no one wishes to have, yet 
S when he has it would be yery sorry to lose it? A bald 





ter world for its reward. c 
¢ head. 
2 &. To those who are witty, whose senses are bright, 
If we rejoice at the advent of a new life; at the¢ Tell me what is invisible yet alwaysin sight? The 
eoming of a new pilgrim to the uncertainty of this § letter “ I.” 


world’s way, why should there be so much gloom ) 
when all the uncertainties are past, and life at its 2 Answers To Cuanapes, Extomas, etc. in October num- 


waning wears the glory of a complete task? § ber. No.1. Cleopatra. 2. Chair-hair-air. 3. Ar(k)arat 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Se eee 


The Philadelphia Ledger gives tohousekeeperssome . grated nutmeg. If not sufficiently stiff, add equal 
very valuable information concerning that pest of the ¢ portions of wheat and Indian meal. Let it rise very 
thrifty matron—the moth. ¢light.. Roll it about half an inch thick, and cut it 

“It has long been known that the white silvery < into small diamond-shaped cakes, and boil them in 
moth is the great enemy of carpets and furniture, § lard. 
but there is a smaller fly, of a dark drab color, much > 
more to be dreaded. Indeea it was only first observed 2 Eca Dumprivcs.—Make a batter of a pint of milk, two 
by any one seven years ago,and yet it is far more ¢ well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, and flour 
dreaded by the upholsterers, or, rather, by intelligent 5 enough to make a batter as thick as for poundcake; 
families who are in the habit of watching their up-) have a clean saucepan of boiling water, let the water 
holstery, than the old and well-described miller. The 2 boj! fast, drop in the batter by the tablespoonful; four 
worm is only about aquarter ofan inch long, and taper-¢ or five minutes will boil them; take them with a 
ing from the head to the tail. This moth generally‘ skimmer on a dish, put a bit of butter and pepper 
penetrates « chair or sofa between the back and seat, 5 over, and serve with boiled or cold meat. For a little 
where it can, or under the seat, where an opening ? dessert put batter and grated nutmeg, with syrup or 
among the springs seems to offer a safe retreat. ‘This ¢ sugar over. 
effected, the worm will appear in about two months. ¢ 
eating osabelne re panes ventas eoregtid sneer Cover’) BeErsTEAK FOR THE OLD.—Take coarse, lean beef, with 
tag, if of wool, bat sneing os mach as: possible the 0 niall quantity of suet; run them through a sansage 
cotton or other material. If they drop on the floor un-¢ cutter, or chop them very finely; add pepper and salt; 
derneath the furniture, they will attack and destroy S i ‘ a : ; 
the carpet. They continue procreating and destroy- ‘ make them into cakes three quarters of an inch thick, 
ing all through the year, the heat of a parlor keeping S ane oeeh 90. 50e wane byetnhankc. ve ey ee = 
them alive. A piece of furniture was observed con-/ reheap, pudEhe ripp pearly &/Good as the choicest 
stantly to be surrounded with these smal! drab moths, — 
until at last the covering was removed, and it was 
found literally alive with worms and full of eggs. ¢ 

“Constant removals, watchfulness and care are the 2 
only preventives. Snuff, pepper, camphor are power- ° 

S 
S 











Vea. Savsaces.—Take two pounds of lean veal, and 
one pound of salt fat pork; chop or grind as you 
would sausage meat; add salt, pepper, sage, &c., and 
you will have delicious sausages, a thousand fold pre 


less, or nearly so, against this furniture moth. Alcohol 
ferable to pork or veal cooked separately. 


is of no avail. Exposure to fresh air, or wind in mo 
tion, of all seems most effective. Steam will effectually > 
destroy the eggs, so that on carpets a wet muslin run) A Pippin Puppina.—Boil six apples well; take outthe 
over with a hot iron will effectually dislodge them. cores, put in halfa pint of milk thickened with three 
Perhaps, if we could know the truth, horsehair cush- C eggs, a little lemon peel, and sugar to the taste; put 
ions first came into use as a protection against these. 4 puff paste round your dish, bake it in a slow oven, 
But though we have forgotten the lessons learned by > grate sugar over it, and serve it hot. 
our ancestors’ experience, and brought back the old 
fashion they discarded, the moths have not aoe Onanax Tarts.—Peel some Seville oranges, divide 
cig aguahestennme a sah cece aa into cloves, and put them into water for one 
y ev zes oO ‘ . : si ‘ 2 

; ; oS“ Cnight. Then take the juice and pulp, quite clear of 
ene ede cera mein io S pith and white skin, sweeten it to your taste, cover it 
sally discarded as old-fashioned.” with paetp, aad. bake & 














Borrerswitk Cakes.—Two cups of buttermilk or sour? ‘TO MAKE Crackenrs.—One quart of flour, with two 
milk, one cup of sugar, one piece of butter the size of 20unces of butter rabbed in; one teaspoonful of sal- 
a walnut, a teaspoonful of saleratus, spice to your eratus in a wine-glass of warm water, half a teaspoonful 
taste, with as much flour as will make a thin batter, $ of salt. and milk enough to rub it out; beat it half an 
and bake. hour with a pestle, cut it into thin round cakes, prick 
them, and set them in the oven when other things are 
taken out. Let them bake till crisp. 





Conn Faitrers—One teacupful of milk, three eggs, 
ene pint of green corn grated, alittle salt, and as much ) 
flour as will form a batter. Beat the eggs, the yelks? A Wenpine Jounny Cake.—Eaditors Country Gentle- 
and whites separate. To the yelks of the eggs add < man.—Seeing in your excellent paper some good re- 
the corn, salt, milk, and flour enough to form a batter ; $ ceipts, I willadd one to your number. 
beat.the whole very hard, then stir in the whites,and > One pint sour cream, the same of sweet milk, half 
drop the batter a spoontul at a time into hot lard, and? cup butter, three eggs, tablespoon of salt, same of 
fry them on both sides of a light brown color. ¢ soda, one quart of meal, one pint of flour, one pint of 
¢ raisins, half pint citron. This makes a very large 

Inpian Meat Dovennuts.—A tegeup and a-half of $ cake, and is delicious; and if one does not marry more 
soiling milk poured on two teacups of Indian meal. ) than once in a lifetime, can well afford to make it. I 
When it is cool add two teacups of wheat flour, one ? found it so when I married Mr. L with his ten 
teacup of butter, one and a half of sugar, one of yeast, M children, and if H. H should come as far as 
and two eggs, with a tablespoonful of cinnamon or as Herkimer, I will give him a piece. 
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TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 








FASHIONS. Cedged with white, and the broader one is studded 
Among the latest fashion bulletins, we find the fol-“ with either white erystal or chalk white beads. If 
lowing items :— © found more convenient and easier to make, the camlet 


Bonnets are worn in all shapes, though they are all ¢ petticoat may be cut the full length, and the scarlet 
very small. The straw bonnets for autumn wear are< cashmere mounted on it. This petticoat has a good 
mostly trimmed with velvet flowers; wreaths of large ‘ effect when worn under a black silk dress. 
pansies of different shades, white narcissi, ivy leaves,> Young ladies are wearing both white and light gray 
corn flowers, &c., are all to be seen on bonnets made ‘ alpaca dresses, spotted with either cerise poppy-red 
of Belgian straw. They are very well adapted for the > or blue. A very inexpensive and effective manner of 
present season, which is too far advanced for fresh ° trimming these materials is to describe on the paletot 
tulle bonnets, and not sufficiently so for bonnets made (and skirt, either vandykes, scollops, lozenges, or 
of velvet or any other heavy material. S battlements, with a narrow galloon, fringed at its 

Striped materials are still very fashionable for > lower edge; the galloon or braid, and the fringe being 
dresses and petticoats. We have seen a skirt very ? of contrasting colors. For example, a black braid will 
handsomely trimmed as follows. It was a black and < have white or scarlet fringe, and a blue braid will have 
white striped camlet petticoat; the flounce is five ‘ black fringe; the fringe itself is very narrow. 
inches deep, and is sewn on with a group of four box-) The princesse dress, made without pleats at the 
pleats, and a plain space of the same width between ? waist, is found very unbecoming to any but the slight- 
every group. Four strips of black ribbon-velvet are ¢ est figures. Various sashes and corslets have been 
concealed with straps of black ribbon-velvet of two ‘ introduced to take from the exceeding plainness of 
widths laid across each other. The narrow velvet is ) this fashionable cut of skirt. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Rorat Trurss. By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Bos-/ tion to be a reliable picture of real flesh and blood, 
ton: Jicknor & Fields. and her experiences are too startling and brilliant for 
The manner in which this book was first introduced § Ordinary life. But as the work claims to be aromance, 

to the author himself forms a very interesting sketch ) it is of course allowed wide latitude in these matters. 

in the prefaratory remarks. The story is told by Mr.2 The authoress, Mrs. Glover, is a Southern lady, who 
¢ attained before the war considerable literary distine 
on. 


Beecher, as follows :— cs 
“ When, in the summer of 1863, I landed in England, > ti 

my first trip was to Northern Wales. Larrived late on2 Taxen upon Trust. A Novel. By the author of “Re- 

Saturday at Bedgellert, and spent Sunday there. AD¢ eommended to Mercy,” ete. New York: Carleton. 


estimable young Welsh clergyman called to request 5 ? fatty i 
me to preach, which, yet drenched with the ocean, I> The story opens with a murder by poisoning, in- 
declined to do. In the course of conversation he > Yolved in much mystery, which it is the purpose of 
spoke of having read my works, and mentioned ‘ Royal ¢ the work to clear up. It is avery entertaining novel. 
Truths’ among the number. Supposing him to have ibt » Tick 
mistaken the title of ‘ Life Thoughts,’ I corrected him. ¢ ry | Thomas Kibble Hervey. Boston: 71 
‘Yes, I have read “Life Theughts,” too; but “Royal 2 tif aN . ‘ 
Truths,” I mean,’ ‘But, my dear sir, there isno such? This little book contains many very beautifal gems 
work of mine. I never issued such a work, nor heard § of which we select, one called— 
ofit. Ifit exists, it must be by some other person.’— 5 “THE EMBROIDERER.” 
ie —— Sepeeneunanadin Sehese — poe 4 The small white fingers, from whose rosy tips— 
Strahan’s in London! Sure enough, on reaching the 
‘ > Along her work—the roses seem to part, 

capital, I fonnd a book by myself, of which I had < ate tik Chile indtions antl 1.6 rich: tue He 
never heard. It seems that some one had taken from § ~ o~ Hoon headings a6 P 

eciieiteensieiibiind dunenmenti atetly-andundiiiiie Smile at the tongue embroidering on her heart! 
pe. bot *y 4 : ¢ He weaves his pictures of all fairy things: 


were fitted for standing alone, and aundd them into; Flowers that are full of light and linger long,— 
a book, baptizing it ‘Royal Truths,’ of which, as you 5 Bright-plumaged birds, with ribbons round their wings, 
will see by the copy which I send you, six editions, To check their soaring only, not their song,— 
hed —_  aggaernar me Oe, ae enow rai how many 2 Streams in whose mirrors bright the lover’s eyes 
since. The ok is, therefore, mine, and notmine. I? May gaze, as into his own happy heart, 
. . : 5] 
ont a ee hut neither selected them, 2 That keeps, like them, but visions of the skies,— 
= i 2% 3 : § Are painted to her soul with passion’s art; 
In its compilation it is similar to “Life Thoughts,” ? ang wrought in love’s own tra--ry gold, 
“Notes from Plymouth Pulpit,” ete., which are already < 91) the same old fond tale that Love has ever told! 


familiar to the American public. 2 The work contasifis also a memoir of the gifted au- 
Hexen Covrrenay’s Promise. A Romance. By the author ¢ thor, and the whole forms a very valuable addition to 
of “Vernon Grove.” New York: Carleton. Sthe handsome “blue and gold” series of Messrs. 


The heroine of this novel is almost too near perfec- 7 Ticknor & Fields. 
(314) 
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; 
Mounr Catvary. By Matthew Hale Smith. New York: 5 abode two days still in the same place where he was. 
Carleton. 2 Then after that saith he to his disciples, let us go into 
It is a pity that a work so entertainingly presented, ? Judea again.” 
go full of valuable matter, and Scriptural truth, could S Such books are written to explain and elucidate the 
not have been a little more correct in historical and > incidents recorded in the Holy Word, and should be 
geographical details. It bears evidence of a careless- ¢ free from any tendency to mystify the same. Our au- 
ness upon the part of the author which, in Biblical ¢ thor is to be blamed in that he has, in many instances, 
matters is reprehensible to say the least. We note § so confounded tradition with the simple narrations 
only a single instance, which is but one of many. >of early Biblical history, that the student would be 
Speaking of Bethany, the home of Mary and Martha, 2 sorely puzzled to know what is the truth that is te 
he says, “ Lazarus sickened while the Lord was in the ¢ be accepted and believed. With all these errors there 
Gity of Jerusalem, only two miles from Bethany.” ¢i8 yet very much that is altogether commendatie— 
There seems to be no excuse for such an error, since {4nd to a discriminating reader, we doubt not this 
in the New Testament account of this incident we > Would prove a very valuable work. 


read— When he heard, therefore, that he was sick he ” 
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CULTIVATING OUR FACULTIES. ignorance is sin. We ought to be wise, prompt, 
Did it ever strike you how, in one shape or another, 5 €Dergetic, sagacious, to meet the crises and exigen- 
that old hereditary tendency crops out, and instead > cies which are sooner or later so likely to bear down 
of taking our sins and mistakes home, where they ; UPOD Us, trying what power and spirit we are of. 
belong, we lay them at the doors of Fate, Chance, or? Especially is this true of women; and how many of 
on some of our fellow creatures? The excuses of the S their mistakes and miseries are the evident results of 
sons and daughters of Adam have all a wonderful 5 lack of practical wisdom and forethought. How many 
family likeness to the pattern set them first in the 2 W°™e2, for instance, are there: who are ignorant es 
Garden of Eden. “‘The woman whom Thou gavest > unborn babes of the first principles that regulate all 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat.” 5 business transactions, certain to be wronged, fleeced, 
How few men or women have courage or candor 5 ©heated in every way of their rights by anybody who 


enough to Jook the wrong or the weakness in the > has the will and the power to take advantage of their 


face, and to acknowledge their own blame, and weak- 2 Weakness and culpable ignorance? How many wives 


Q 
ness, and sin, instead of laying the responsibility on 6 #"4 mothers there are who do not even so much as 


anybody or anythingelse? People are so apt to think, k20w the legal rate of interest in their own State? 
like poor Hepsibah, that it is something after all to >» ow many women there are who have, by their ignor- 
have a ghost in the family, and so they find in unpro-2 22¢¢ Of all business matters, been wronged and de- 
pitious stars and ill-luck the causes of their evil for. 6 Tauaed of the property that their husbands; had 
tune, when, instead, these are their own indolence,§ Pent years in amassing and then died, to have their 
weakness, and ignorance. wealth devoured by sharpers, and their households 

footballs, > brought to penury and ruin simply because the right- 


How many peop e think themselves the : aed : 
their neighbors the favorites of fortune, because no 4 ful guardian of its interests, the wife and the mother, 


especial miracle has been wrought in behalf of the > did not know enough to save her substance from 
former which has laid fortane, honor, success of every > those who always lie in wait to deceive and devour 


. : 5 the widow and the orphan? How many a woman 
— Se ae ~ might have saved her husband from loss and failure 


Yet it is probable that all these men and women who g by 9 Ute vigtnnee gan age nivien Ndege pis al 
bewail their misfortunes have had their chance. There > ®©58 of brain, or will, or heart prerceme him, when he 
is, perhaps, more of truth than poetry in those lines of 7 ¥8 fengy to rush ist) mad speemiations, ~ relax hip 
Shakspeare’s, whose beauty no everyday use can wear ? hold on the helm—how many a woman with a little 
or rust— ¢ intelligent knowledge on her part would have saved 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men 6 Nm frome se mice rapa have tot t busi- 
: The aversion which good men have to transact bus’ 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” ¢ ness with a woman is traditional. Suspicious, exact- 
That favoring “time” slips by, that fortunate “tide” 9 ing, as ignorance is sure to be, nervous and totally 
g0es down, and yet God gave us both, and the power ¢ ignorant of the relations of business, a woman of this 
to avail ourselves of them, only we laid our talents up§ sort is certain to be terribly overreached, or to make 
in a napkin. 2 utterly unreasonable demands in all business trans- 
That is what most of u: do, I think, never seeming D actions. 
to understand that the possession of any faculty bears? Now such ignorance can have no sufficient grounds 
with it that most solemn command to develop and § of excuse, and no one of our sex has a right to shield 
use it. As though God gave us faculties to lie idle, toS herself behind that miserable plea, that “A woman 
rast out and perish, and as though we should not have > isn’t expected to know anything about business.” 
to pay the penalty for neglect and waste of our birth-2 More shame for her, then. ‘ 
right. Gifts, opportunities, talents all go to waste, and 4 I am not entering any plea for that wide and vari 
We sit down in sackcloth and ashes, and bemoan the S knowledge of business which long and intimate ex- 
misfortunes and defeats of our lives when the sorrow > perience with all its mysteries and complications 
and the failure all lie at the doors of our own ignor-¢ alone confers. That, of course, is precluded by other 


ance and neglect. For in a very large degree sd interests and duties, among most of our own country~ 
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men, at least; but all of them have more or less their Serous. Have the pleasure of dispensing your own 
happiness involved in this matter, all hold some re- 7 gifts instead of leaving it to others, who will do it of 
lations with business; and here, as everywhere else, - necessity and grudgingly, if at all. Never trust to 
* knowledge is power,” and ignorance is blindness, < others to do your work after you are dead. It ig 
helplessness, defeat neither wise nor safe to wait. Find out the war 
5 . § . ™, 
How this knowledge is to be attained, every woman 4 throbbing hearts, the young souls, cramped, de 
can best answer for herself. Most certainly the desire 2 pressed, the life and hope slowly ground out of them 
for it will find a way to its possession. A little interest ¢ by the iron hand of poverty. They will not clamor 
in the matter, a few questions, a quiet attention to ¢ about your doors, nor follow your steps, whining for 
that financial talk of one sort and another which is > charities that it will often be harmful to bestow. In 
always transpiring among fathers, brothers, busbands ; the silence where they dwell you will have to seek 
and friends, will make, without any great effort of «them, for they will never come to you. 
patience or time, those little accretions of information ¢ But, oh, if you have the money and the leisure, 
which may yet be of. sueh immense practical value to C think, I beseech you, think of the good you can do~ 
yourself—which may add not only peace and comfort P of the fine, tender souls with the bloom of youth upon 
to your years, but may save from wrong and suffering ¢ them, that you may lift out of darkness into light, to 
those who are dearer than life to you. < whose life you may give hope, courage, and purpose, 
The wisdom that comes of common sense is greatly S and “you will not lose your reward.” Vv. FR 
needed among all of us in all the transactions of life. 2 ee 
Do not neglect; your prayers; but do not think that¢ Mr, Arthur’s New Children’s Magazine, 
Ley et yea onal patie yu Dian pont ange tagrttanrparinge toa 
S¢ »y nots s say, “God help s pectus and terms of Mr. Arthur's new child’s maga- 
us,” but run for water to quench the devouring flames: > oo As said in our last number, it has been = 
8o remember that the same God who commands ¢ Arthur's intention, for years, to publish a magazine 
you to “Give thanks” has written that other law in ¢ for children, but other work drew 80 heavily on his 
your faculties. They are (His, ‘and He will demand S time and strength, that this could not be undertaken. 
His own “with usury.” You have no right to neglect ¢ Now he finds all things conspiring to the end so long 
the cultivation of your powers in this world where He ¢ in view. The initial number is in press, and will be 
has placed you. Here, amid its burdens, and warfares ¢ ready by first of November. 
and stern duties, is your place—a hard, practical weetd * “Tus CoipRen’s ovr’— he title of this new mage 
at the best, but you are at school in it. Here your -zine—will be as beautiful in appearance as the best 
a ons pest be learned and your work done, and for ¢ typography and the best artists in the country can 
t monet He will abide faithful—He cannot deny Him-¢ make it. Its pages will be filled with articles from our 
self. v.¥.T. most talented writers for children; writers who, while 
c they possess the rare power of interesting young 
GIVING. c minds intensely, never stain a sentence with a grovel- 


There is an old Spanish proverb that “He who gives Cling or profane idea, but always lift the imagination 
Cand thought into things pure and noble. 


quickly gives twice.” There is a very large class of ¢ e 3 , . ’ 
people who have intentions of ultimate generosity.<¢ | To prepare mental food for children is no light or 
They would shrink indignant and appalled from the itresponsible work. What the young mind first re 


charge of selfishness or stinginess. They mean to do ° ceives, digests and incorporates into its very struc 
good some time, and bestow a part of their goods upon ¢ ture, as the body incorporates the good or bad food it 
others; but the sense of possession is pleasant, and ¢ Teceives, gives to all its forces a healthy or an un 
selfishness is one of the primal instincts of our nature. ¢ healthy impulse, and in some measure, affects the 

Then, too, an intelligent benevolence costs some- ¢ Whole after life of the individual. It is no matter of 


thing in more ways than one; and it is painful to see $ indifference then, what our children read. Nay, it is 
how one sided people are in their charities. oof the most vital concern. The editor of this new 
A careless, indolent, impulsive generosity is better ¢ magazine is deeply impressed with the truth just 
than nothing. We have all seen it shed a tender light ¢ Stated. He will, therefore, both in writing and accept 
over many dark and unlovely features of character; Sing articles, reject every thought, or word, or sentence 
but the generosity which does the most good, which 2 that can possibly do harm. 
fertilizes like sweet flowing springs the barrenness of? Miss Townsend will be one of the writers for “Tas 
human souls, must be wise, systematic, like every ¢ Campren’s Hour.” A serial story for the children, from 
other good thing in the world—cultivated. Sher pen, will be commenced in the first number. Mr. 
This generosity must not depend upon impulse—it ¢ Arthur will, of course, write freely for its pages. His 
must become a habit of the soul—its very climate ¢ heart being in the work, he will do his best to enter 
must be warmed with that pervasive feeling. That ¢ tain and instruct the “little ones.” , 
generosity is certainly neither judicious nor helpful Sample numbers will be mailed on receipt of ten 
which does not teach people how to help themselves. 2 C€-- 
It is towards the undeveloped powers, the fine ped 
sibilities there are in the world, that generosity should$ Eprrors Home Macaztve:—The September number 
chiefly exercise itself. co contains a statement in regard to the care of canaries, 
The boys that should be sent to college, the girls to ¢ which contradicts mine, printed in the July number. 
school, the talent that should be stimulated, the facul-¢ J reassert all ] then wrote. I made not one erroneous 
ties that should be trained to bless themselves and ¢ statement; not one which I had not tried, and with 
others—all these require money; and as nothing can > uniform success. 
be done wisely and well without head and heart work ¢ Chickweed, lettuce, plantain, if unripe, stale, over- 
in union, so while the one must be thoughtful and ¢ grown, or given profusely, are no doubt hurtful, but 
vigilant, the other must be cultivated into a generous, ¢ such was not my direction. White of egg mixed with 
sympathetic mood—a habit of the soul, instead of an Syelk did my birds no harm; and those of longer ex- 
impulse going and coming like the tides. ¢ perience than mine agree with me that yelk alone, or 
Above all things, don’t wait until you die to be gen- ¢ hemp-seed alone, is too heating and rich. I did not 
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recommend sugar; but I do think a lump occasionally, ( was engaged in, for they could see the orphans and 
does no harm. \ the magnificent house which had been built for them. 
As to thirty birds grt in ove season, froma single) “The New Orphan House at Ashley Down was in- 
pair, I do not say that it may not be done, if one has > tended for three hundred and thirty orphans Like 
no humanity towards the mother-bird; but I have the four rented houses in Wilson Street, however, this 
never seen it tried, and hope I never shall. ¢ vast establishment soon became too small. Then Mr. 
Anne CaswWzLt. 4 Miller built a second house for four hundred more 

orphans; but after both houses were filled, orphans 


A WONDER OF FAITH AND CHARITY. > were still brought from all parts of the country to Mr. 
“If Lonly had the means!” How many thousands 5 Miller’s doors; and, seeing that his accommodation 





say this, sighing over their poverty, as they look 
abroad upon the misery and want that is the sin and 
disgrace of all our Christian communities. And hands 
are folded, and consciences quieted, under the plea of 
no means to do good. 

But the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. 
And human souls are his; each one very precious. 
To Christian men and women He has given of the 
earth’s fu'ness in great abundance, and he has also? 
assigned to them the duty of caring for his poor, lost, 
straying and neglected sheep—the precious souls for 
whom He bowed the heavens and came down. It is > 
not the means that are lacking so much as willing > 
hearts. Not the well filled coffers,so much as the ¢ 
ready hands. Receive into your home, no matter how ¢ 
poor you are, a child who has no home buat the street ) 
or the almshouse—or, it may be a home worse than 
either—and God, the loving Father of us all, will send ? 
you an increase of store, and fill that child’s mouth ? 
with food, and clothe his nakedness without making , 
your pecuniary burden heavier by the weight of a 
feather. 

Take a most remarkable example; that wonder of 
charities established by Rev. George Miller in Bris- ‘ 
tol, England. Thirty years ago, this man, a Prussian § 
by birth, without pecuniary means, took into his > 
house thirty orphan children, simply praying to God ° 
to send him the means to feed and clothe them. 

“What followed (we copy from Chambers’ Edin- > 
bargh Journal) is a perfect romance of faith and be- 2 
nevolence. Often after Mr. Miller had filled his 
house with orphans, he was reduced to the last ex- ) 
tremity to provide for them. Sometimes he had to 
sell furniture to supply them with food. He made it 
arule never to go into debt, and to pay for everything 
as it was bought; and many a time at the close of the 
day he had no money for next day’s supplies. Still ° 
the orphans never went without either food or with- < 
out ample clothing. The struggles were extraordi- 5 
nary; and the manner in which the extreme necessi- ) 
ties of the hour were frequently met is one of the most > 
singular stories that ever was written. Mr. Miller? 
was an enthusiast in the work he had undertaken; ¢ 
and believing that all his needs were supplied in > 
answer to prayer, he went on in@easing his acecom- ? 
Modation for orphans. According to all ordinary ¢ 
calculations, he had gone too far with his practical 5 
philanthropy; but as there were still more and more 5 
orphans brought to him, he took them in, and then > 


was still too small, he erected a third house, to hold 
four hundred and fifty more orphans. These three 
houses are now fall. The exp3nses in connection 
with them last year—indépendent of the cost of build- 
ing and furnishing—was over twelve thousand pounds, 
this being the current annual expense. Mr. Miller 
adheres to his old plan; nobody is asked for any help, 
and all this money comes up annually. There is no 
regular list of contributors, as in connection with other 
institutions. Since Mr. Matler commenced the or- 
phanage work, he has received for the orphans the 
extraordinary sum of £233,485 11s. 1444. He publishes 
strictly-kept accounts; but whether a donor gives a 
penny or a thousand pounds, no name is given. It is 
no uncommon thing to see in these reports gifts of 
£1,000, £2,009, £3,000, and upwards, and the only in- 
dications of the personality of the donors are a couple 
of initial letters. 

“In the reception of the orphans there is no sec- 
tarian distinction whatever; and without favor or par- 
tialitythe orphans are received in the order in which 


> application is made forthem. No interest is required 


to get a child admitted; the only limit is the acom- 
modation. Some time ago Mr. Maller found that his 
three large houses, built for eleven hundred and fifty 
orphans, were full; and he has commenced the ereec- 
tion of a fourth, which is to be followed bya fifth. 


¢ When these new houses are completed, there will be 


accommodation for two thousand orphans.” 

What a lesson to us all there is in this wonderful 
result of a plan to all human seeming so sure to fail! 
How it opens our dull eyes to the truth, that the Lord 
will provide the means for all who in singleness of 
heart and trust in Him, put their hands to His work. 
If He sends the means to support a family of eleven 
hundred children, none of us, reader, need hesitate 
about taking to our homes one at least of the orphaned 
and neglected little ones for whom He cares, lest the 
burden be too heavy. 

In the city of New York, Rev. Mr. Van Meeter has a 
home for orphan children, which was established in 
the same way that Mr. Miller established his home at 
Bristol, and has been supported for years by unso- 
licited contributions. Mr. Van Meeter’s work is also 
a wonder of faith and benevolence. We shall, in a 
future number, refer to it more particularly. 





BILLET DOUX PHOTOGRAPHS. 
This is the name given to a neat little unmounted 


his house got too small to hold them. He was almost ° Photograph about the size of a postage stamp, and 
overwhelmed with pecuniary difficulties, but instead ( gammed on the back ina similar way. By this means 
of being dismayed he took another house. The two you can attach your likeness, when desired, to your 
houses became too small for his ever-increasing family, > visiting card, or place it at the head of the paper on 
and he took a third house, and then a fourth. Into > which you write a letter, and do it as easily as affixing 
these four houses his family of orphans increased to | a postage stamp. They are finished, all ready for use, 
one hundred and eighteen; and as the number con- at the moderate prize of $1.50 for twenty-four photo 
tinued to increase, Mr. Miller decided to build a) graphs. 

large house, in which he could place all the orphans? We have made arrangements to get these Billet doux 
together. He selected a site at Ashley Down, about 2 Photographs for any of our readers who may desire 
two miles from Bristol, and the land and building cost them. The price will be as above, $1.50 for twenty- 
over fifteen thousand pounds. Still he never asked ¢ four. A good card photograph, from which to copy 
forany money. People began to know the work he ’ the portrait, must be sent to us, 
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THE BXPROTED LETTER. THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1867. 
(See Steel Engraving.) 

What an important person in town or country is the 
daily postman. I wonder if he ever thinks how much 
of hope and joy, or of misery and woe he bears about of our magazine. All the writers who have herereto- 
from house to house as he pursues his accustomed 2 fore given such vitality and freshness to its pages, 
route. I wonder if he thinks that there may be 4 wij! continue their pleasant intercourse with our 
broken hearts, or there may be life-long joys borne 
carelessly in his hands from day to day. It may be 
imagination merely, but I always fancy that a postman 


wears upon his face a very wise expression, as though : s 
he knew with what eagerness you had awaited his$ from the pen of the author of “WATCHING AND 


coming—nay, more—as though the “ white-winged ) WAITING,” whose articles have attracted so much 

messenger” committed to his care had proved recre- attention, and received such strong approval. Its 
. “ paw? 2re 

ant to its trust and revealed “by the way” the : title will be “PAULINE.” For skilfal development of 


Our Prospectus for next year is published tn this 
number. We shall make no change in the character 


readers. 


The serial story, commencing in January, will be 


* _— » have told to you alone. : ; character, deep feeling, and moral power, this writer 
Thus wisely looks the postman in the picture as he ; : 
seems to sean the eager young face before him. What 2588 few equals. We anticipate a story of great in- 

a wise look upon his shrewd old face! What happy ¢ terest. 

expectation in the other! The picture tells its own From Miss Townsenp we shall have a series of those 

atory to every heart. B. 2 charming stories that go straight to the reader's heart; 
while Mr. Arthur has in store, gathered from many 

fields of observations, life-lessons for all classes, 

young and old, rich and poor. 





“WAITING FOR A BITE.” 
(See Wood Engraving.) 

We have seen a laggard schoolboy neglecting books 
and lively recreations, lazily droning, rod in hand, over$ Our FASHION DEPARTMENT has been placed en- 
some stagnant pool, waiting for hours, with a SUF > tirely in the hands of MME. DEMOREST, of Nuw 
prising persistency, for an expected “bite.” We have? _ ‘ : skal 
seen drones of maturer years, stupidly plodding over Your, who is known as the arbiter of Fashion is 
unremunerative toil, persistent only in their laziness, America. By this arrangement, we give to the lady 
always expecting, never securing, some longed-for) readers of the Home Magazine the actual styles of 
gain. There are persons whom we meet every day 2 dress in vogue. A large number of well-described il- 
spending icant Yager y romney — wait-¢ instrations of fashions will appear in every number. 
=. Spat eerie alenenl sain, cre mati ae Particular attention will be paid to children’s dresses. 


We call attention to the advertisement of M.Shoe-§ As we have often said before, MAKE UP YOUR 
maker & Co. on the second page of cover. Their) CLUBS EARLY. See the members of the club for 
establishment for children’s clothing at Nos. 4 and 6 2 thi, year at the first opportunity, and secure their 


North Eighth street, is one of the most extensive iu : A 
i ; ; year. mak 
our city. Persons at a distance can rely on having “names for the next year ania if ssc ake the 


their orders carefully and promptly executed. ¢ club larger. 
Sa We add a club for 1867 (14 copies for $21, and an 
We copy the following from Godey’s Lady’s Book :— 2 oA ps ich will 
@.S. Arraor’s New Macazine ror Campren.—We take ¢ extra copy to the one who gets it up) which will put 
more than usual pleasure in erat J our readers to ¢ the magazine at $1.50, net, to each member of the club. 
the prospectus of “ Tae Caitpren’s Hour,” a new Maga ¢.n); : . : 
sine for the Little Ones. No one in the country is This reduction will enable many of our friends to 
more widely or favorably known as a writer tor chil-¢ make up their clabs easier, and to largely increase 
dren than Mr. Arthur, and thousands of mothers who their sine 
enjoyed and nape his ogy story-lessons, Z 
when young. will gladly accept the opportunity of s . 
lacing this new magazine in the hands of their chil-¢ Dy club subscriber of the Home Magazine who de 
ren. sires Mr. Arthur’s new juvenile magazine, “ Tax Cat- 
We understand that Mr. Arthur has long contem-¢ F a ; 
plated the issuing of a magazine for the young, but ¢ P&£N’s Hour,” can have it for $1. 
other literary engagements drew so heavily on his : 
time and health that he could not at any earlier period 2 For $4.50 we send. Home Magazine and Lady’s Book. 
commence its publication. Now, all things favor the ¢ For $3 we send Home Magazine and Children’s Hour. 
undertaking, and he comes to it with a loving interest : i 
in the work, delayed for years, that must insure its? For $4.50 we send Home Magazine and Demorest’s 
excellence and suecess. Monthly Magazine. 
Mt nr CHILDREN’S he reel oe be the We of any . en 
other juvenile periodical, but have its own distinctive ; : 
features, and address itself to the work of heiping the For Teen we have eetooted wo beentif oe 
little ones to take their first step in life safely and panion pictures, entitled “THE DEPARTURE OF 
pleasantly, in its own peculiar way. It will be thec pup gwALLOWS,” and the “RETURN OF THE 
mother’s assistant, as well as the child’s companion, : 
friend and counsellor. SWALLOWS.” They are very fine. 
The price of the Magazine is $1.25 a year; or 5 copies 
for $5. For aye will send the “ haters Book” and ¢ The initial number of “Taz Campren’s Hour” will 
the “Children’s Hour” for one year. The first number asiaes : 
of the “Children’s Hour” will ready on the first of 2 we scaly by first of November. It will be sent as 
November, and will be sent as a sample to any one 2 specimen for 10 cents. 
inclosing 10 cents to the editor and publisher, T. 8. 
a faa 323 ey gg Spay wry Postage on the Home Magazine is twelve cents a 
on’t fail to get a nui ° e hope that every mo- : ¥ : 
ther who takes the Lady's Book will take Mr. Arthur's 2 ¥¢8 Paid quarterly in advance at the office where it 
Child’s Magazine also. is received. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


For 1867. 
THE FASHION MAGAZINE OF THE WORLD! 


LITERATURE, FINE ARTS, AND FASHIONS. The most magnificent Steel Engravings. DOUBLE FASH- 
JON-PLATES, Wood Engravings on every subject that can Interest ladies. Chrochet knitting, Netting, 
Embroidery. Articles for the Toilet, for the Parlor, the Boudoir, and the Kitchen. Everything, in fact, to 
make @ complete Lapy’s Book. 


THE LADEES’ FAVORITE FOR 37 YEARS. 


No Magazine has been able to compete with it. None attempt it. 

GODEY’S RECEIPTS for every department of a household. These alone are worth the price of the Book. 

MODEL COTTAGES (no other Magazine gives them), with diagrams. 

DRAWING LESSONS FOR THE YOUNG. Another specialty with Godey. : 

ORIGINAL MUSIC, worth $3 a year. Other Magazines publish old worn-out music; but the subscribers to 
Godey get it before the music stores. 

GARDENING FOR LADIES. Another peculiarity with Godey. 

Fashions from Messrs. A. I. Stewart & Co., of New York, the millionaire merchants, appear in Godey, the 
enly Magazine that has them. 

Ladies’ Bonnets. We give more of them in a year than any other Magazine. In fact, the Lady’s Book 
enables every lady to be herown bonnet-maker. 

MARION HARLAND, 
Authoress of “ Alone,” “ Hidden Path,” “ Moss Side,” “ Nemesis,” and “ Miriam,” 

writes for Godey each month, and for no other magazine. A new novel by her will be published in 1867. We 
have also retained all our old and favored contributors. 
0 


TERMS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1867. 


(From which there can be no Deviation.) 














One copy, one year - - - - - - $3.00] Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Two copies, one year - i - - 6.50 she person getting up the club, making nine 
Three copies,one year - - + - - = 7.50] copies - - - 2 2 + + = = 2100 


Four copies, one vear - = - - - + + 10.60} Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the the person getting up the club, making twelve 

person getting up the club, making six cepies 14.00 copies - : - - - ere - - 27.50 

pee CANADA subscribers must send 24 cents additional for every subscription ordered, to 

ay the American postage. 

&@ All additions to clubs at club rates. 

Ba Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine wil! be sent, each one year, on receipt of $4.50. 

B® We have no club with any other magazine or newspaper. 

BB The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many copies are ordered. 

BE The money must all be sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

#—~ We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is electrotyped. 

43° Club subscribers will be sent to any post office where the subseriber may reside. 

@@> Subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 

as” We will send a specimen on receipt of 25 cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Ia remitting by Mail. a Post Orricz OnpER or a Drart, payable to the order of L. A. Godey. 
is preferable to bank notes, as. should the Order or Draft be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. Ifa Draft or a Post Office Order cannot be procured, send United States or National Bank notes; 
but let it be a matter known only to yourself; the fewer you let into the secret, the more certainty there is of 
your money coming to hand. Be careful and pay the postage on your letter. 


L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIRST PREMIUM ee 
IMPROVED 


$5 SEWING MACHINE! 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 

Originally patented May 13th, 1862; Improvement patented June 9th, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY 
GEM SEWING MACHINE, with crimpine attachment, a most Wonderful and Elegantly Constructed 
Novelty; is NoiseLEss in operation, uses the sTRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works horizontal ; sews with 
Dovusie or Sincite TaHREAD OF ALL KINDS. Makes the Runnine-stitcH more perfect and regular 
than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, making sixteen sTITcHES to each evolution of the 
wheel. Will GATHER, HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRR, TUCK, RUN UP BREADTHS, &c., &c. Strongest machine 
manufactured. Warranted not to get out of order in five years. It has taken the premium at STATE 
Farrs, and received the approval of all the principal journals and of those who have vusep it. It is 
the ony low priced sewing machine that has received a premium, or that is PATENTED. 
ry e the Dressmaker it is invaluable; for the Household it supplies a vacant place.”—-Godey’s Lady’s 

00K. 

“ With single or double thread, it silently, yet very rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sew- 
ing.”—New York Tribune. 

Single machines, ALL COMPLETE, sent to any part of the country, per express, packed in box with 
printed instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted everywhere. 
Circular, containing Liberal Inducements, sent Free. 


Address all orders, FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Office, 1022 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 




















FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


BEST CHILDREN’S PAPER IN AMERICA. 


Published Monthly, by 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


CHICAGO, Itt1vors. tA 





PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Sample Copy, Ten Cents. 





Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive as a premium, one 


extra copy for one year. 
Other inducements for larger clubs. 


Circulars sent free. 


All pages are electrotyped, and BACK NUMBERS CAN ALWAYS BE FURNISHED. 
There are two volumes in the Year—one beginning in January and one in July. 
READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY: 


It already excels every children’s paper that we 
know of in this country.— Chicago Evening Jour- 
nal. 


Toe Littte Corporat.—The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says: ‘‘ The best paper for 
children, published in this great country of 
ours, is The Little Corporal. It is a gem in 
the catalogue of monthlies.” 


Forney’s Philadelphia Daily Press says of it: 
‘¢ The Little Corporal is destined to become the 
great children’s paper of America.” 


We cannot say too much in favor of this 


beautiful paper.—Bryan [0.] Press. 


Tae Lirrtz Corporat—sparkles all over 
with vivacity and entertainment. It is, with- 
out doubt, the best and cheapest children’s 
gazette published any where.— Marshall [ Mich. } 
Statesman. 


Tue Littte Corporat.—Though modestly 
calling itself by a subordinate title, it is really 
avery Major General among the children's 
magazines.—Chenango Telegraph, [Norwich, 
) 

Tur Littte Corporat is the most interest- 
ing and instructive monthly in the Union.— 
Louisville Democrat. 


Tue Lirrite Corrorat is universally admitted 
to be the best juvenile paper now in existence.— 
Dubuque Daily Times. 


We like it better than ever.—¥V. W. C. Ad- 
vocate. 


It strikes the right key, and is admirable— 
neither heavy nor silly, but simple, fresh, buoy- 
ant and earnest.—Adams’ [N. Y.] Visitor. 





Its influence for good can never be esti- 
mated.— Grand Haven News. 


Indeed, there is no paper of the kind pub- 
lished that approaches it as a juvenile jour- 
nal.— Poughkeepsie Daily Press. 


Of all the children’s papers which are com- 
petitors for the patronage of the public, we 
know of no one which so nearly approximates 
to our standard of what such a paper should 
be. The terms are most liberal.—Batavia [N. 
Y.] Republican Advocate. 


The children will be better and happier from 
reading it.—Henry [Lll.] Courier. 


Tue Litrte Corporat really excels an 
child’s paper we have seen.—Sandusky [0. 
Reg. 

We consider it the best, decidedly the best 
journal of the kind, for children, that we ever 
saw.—Star of the Valley, [Newville, Pa.] 


We have the first two numbers of Tue Lrt- 
TLE CoRPORAL, which are edited with unusual 
ability. They sparkle with originality, and 
are attractive on every page.— Worcester 
[Mass. ] Palladium. 


Tue Larrte Corporat is the most readable 
and interesting and instructive paper for chil- 
dren we have ever perused.—Farmington 
[Maine] Chronicle. 


It is the cleverest thing of its kind yet real- 
ized in America.—Rozbury [Mass.] Journal. ’ 


Tue Lirtite Corrorat.—Certainly we have 
seen nothing in the shape of a child’s paper 
which could compare with this which comes to 
us from over the prairies.—Portland [Maine] 
Daily Press. 


The above are only a tithe of the many beautiful notices our young soldier has re 


ceived. 


Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


Care of DUNLOP, SEWELL & SPALDING, 


CHICAGO, Itt. 
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DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


LADIES’ LITERARY CONSERVATOR OF ART, NOVELTY AND BEAUTY. 
Furnished by the Best 4uthors, 


The Best Stories, Best Poems, Best Music, Best Engravings, Best Fashions, 
Best Paper, Best Printing, 
AND THE BEST IN EVERYTHING 
Calculated to make a magazine entertaining, useful, and beautiful ; or, as the New York 
Independent says, “ universally acknowledged the model parlor magazine in America.” 
Yearly, $3, 
with a valuable premium to each subscriber. Liberal terms and splendid premiums for clubs. 
Single copies, 30 cents, postage free. Address 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway, New York. 


@@ Specimen copies sent post free on receipt of 10 cents. 








DEMORESTS YOUNG AMERICA, 


A NEW, ARTISTIC, ENTERTAINING, AND SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
THE 


TEACHER’S MONITOR AND PARENT’S ORACLE, 


Furnishing a Museum of Instruction in Philosophy, Art, Science & Literature, 


To include Stories, Poems, History, Biography. Geography, Astronomy, Chemistry, Music, Games, 
Puzzles, etc , suit-d to the capacities of very Young America, without frivolity or exaggeration. 
Its contents, from the pens of the very best Authors, will be found to sparkle with interest, its 
illustrations to charm with beauty, and the whole to inspire with virtue and intelligence, and 
prove ‘‘a well-spring of pleasure” in every household. 

Single copies, 15 cents; yearly, $1.50; each additional copy, $1, or five copies for $5; Youne 
America and Demorest’s Monracy, together, $4. Address 


W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


A large and beautiful colored steel engraving given free with the first number, and both 
mailed tree on receipt of the price. First number ready in September. Each single subscriber, 
at $1.50, will be entitled to a Microscope of highly magnitying powers, with a heavy glass cylin- 
der to confine living objects—sent by mail, postage six cents; or a package of Magic Photo- 
graphs, postage two cents. 

pa Editors copying the above and sending a marked copy, will be entitled to Youna AMERICA 
for one year. 








CHILDREN’S CLOTHING EMPORIUM, 
No. 1227 CHESTNUT STREET, below Thirteenth, North side, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The subscriber takes this method of announcing to her customers and the public in general, 
that she will open a full and well-selected assortment of 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, for Boys, Girls, Infants and Misses, 
BOYS SUITS, CLOAKS AND COATS, CAPS AND HATS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of Fancy and Useful Articles. 

A FULL LINE OF ZEPHYR GOODS. 


I have on hand everything needed for Children to wear. 
Be Strangers in the city will save time by calling and examining my stock before purchasing 
elsewhere. N. B.—Paper Patterns for all kinds of Clothing sent by Post or Express. 


MRS. E. KEYSER, 1227 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











THE 


Great American 


have selected the following kinds from their Stock, § 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the es 
pany sell them in New York, as the list of prices will ¢ 
show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 

YOUNG HYSON, 80c., 90c., $1, $1. om best $1.25 @ b. 

MIXED, 70c., 80c., 90e., best $1 eh 

JAPAN. $1, $1.10, best $1.25 B bb. 

OOLONG, 70c., 80¢., 90c., best $1 B 

IMPERIAL and HYSON, best $1. 25 tb. 

ENGL ~~ BREAKFAST, 80c.,, 90c., $1, $1.10, best < 
$1.20 @ hb. 

The + teas are chosen for their intrinsic a,> 
keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree ? ? 
of pleasure in drinking them. 2 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal < 
satisfaction, and suit all tastes, being composed of? 
the best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. Eng- 
lish Break fast is not reeommended, excepting to those 
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who have aequired a taste for that kind of tea, al- 
though it is the finest imported, 
Country Clabs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 


small stores, of which class we are now supplying 
many thousands, ali of which are doing well, can have 
the ir orders promptly and faithfully filled. and in case 
of clubs, ean have each party’s name marked on their ¢ 
packages as directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey St. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns 
throughout the country, and for which we feel very 
grateful. Some of our clubs send orders weekly, 
some not so often, while others keep a standing order 
to be supplied with a given quantity each week, or at 
atated periods. And in all cases (where a sufficient 
time has elapsed) Clubs have repeated their orders. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 2 
$30, had better send Post Office Drafts or money with 2 
their orders. to save the expense of collection by ex-2 
press; but larger orders we will forward by express, ¢ 
to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an in- $ 
terest in getting up clubs. And when any of them? 

come to New York, we shall be pleased to have them : 
call upon us and make themselves known. : 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 2 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We se end q 
no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 2 

P. S.—Alll villages and towns where a large number ) 
reside, by cLusBING together, can reduce the cost of 2 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending ? 
directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY ST., corner of CHURCH. 
Post-Office Box No. 5,643 New York City. 


EVIDENCE AFTER EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL. 
Tareasuny Department, Fourth Auditor’s A ted 
July 31, 1866. 
Gera? Amenican Tz Co., Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 

Gentiemen: Accompanying this, I send you our § 
regular monthly Club List, which you will perceive is § 
sti!l increasing in proportions. We have now tried $ 
your Teas and Coffees for upwards of eight months, $ 
and have come to the conclusion that we get as good 5 

an article from your house and at about half the price § 
that we would be forced to pay our merchants here. 5 

I congratulate your Company at the great success ‘ 
that has crowned its efforts in its endeavors to lighten § 
the burden of high prices borne by our laboring peo- § 
ple; and also congratulate our Club upon its good $ 
fortune in procuring these luxuries of life at prices so ‘ 
fair and reasonable. Hoping you will continue to re-5 
ceive a liberal share of public patronage, I am, sirs, § 
very respectfully yours, 
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L. CASS’ CARPENTER 2 

2 ths. Japan......... ...H. H. Knight.at $1.26.......$2.50 5 
1h. Green Coffee... do. .at 35 35 

1 do. Japan «e-Miss Duffy..at 1.25...... 1.25 6 

é 


ido. do. "Miss Allen..at 1.25....0 1.25 
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BR Peeiaataceckh cnn tectansoss M. Affee.....at - ee 
1 do, Oolong... V.9. Waller. ~at i ren — 
— Imperial. is Roberts... . 2 
Japan........ ..O. Becker..... 4 1.25 
i a0. Green Coffee ee 4 ie, 
5 ths. Rio Coffee.............. . Mirty..... » 140 
4 do. Green Coffee.....W. Stiteham..... at + 140 
2 do. OOlONZ........000000 5. R. Brown.....at +» 2.00 
2 do. Young Hysov. a * ,. +» 2.29 
1. Gunpowder... ‘’D 8. Holland..... . . 125 
8 ths. Green Coffee.... Ge. saat a 3 2 
2 do. Oolong........ ..... Mrs. Doole 1 = 
1b. me eg . do. te: = 1 en 
1 do. Japan.. ‘i 1, 1.5 
ldo. Rach —Smead.....at 1. + 1,25 
1 do. Imperial.............. do. : 1, . 125 
Bde. BENed..02.c00s tance 1, + 1.00 
3 Ibs. Green Coffee: . - 1.05 
8 do. Roast Coffee...... -- 120 
2do 0. “ ~~ 20 
1. Japan........... - 125 
2tbs. do. ...... . 2.50 
1%. Imperial - 125 
2 tbs prayos, . 2.50 
1b. o 1.3 
10 ths. Rio Coffee.. 2.80 
5 do Oolong......... . 5: 
1b. do. ° 10 
ldo. Souchong - 1.20 
ldo — avis - 135 
i do. , - 1% 
2 bs. Ronst Coffee...C. B. Ps rine an.....at 80 
10 « lo. Green Coffee D M. Lawrence.....at 3. 
1b. , ee ey ea Watts.....at 
1 do. Ground Coffee. do. .....at 
2 Ibs. Green Coffee. J. Cox.....at 
5 do. Japan............ “Mrs. Ramsay..-..at 
4 do. Imperial.. eal at 
2 do. Oolong.... dc nt 
OE ag SaeEe: Thon at 1, q 
: =. do. fall i. Brooks.....at 1.00...... 1,00 
, Ibs. Young F yson do. ot TB ccc 1.88 
1 i, meer Coffee i tia 40... AO 
 Shgtrige  - niger aes - Dutton,..at .40....... 40 
: do. Silaign ss ek... dieu at 1, 
ldo. do. = 8. Stirtevant.....at 
2 ths. Souchong -J. F. Burrs. at 
1%. Japan... J. M. Adams.....at 





Yb. Gun powe er 
6 "Roast —— 
.?. Japa 
1 do. lens. 
1 do. Gunpowder 
























2 tbs. Japan.........-. 8. A. The omason.....at 
3 do. Roast Coffee GO. > i tae * 
5 do. do. F. H.C ‘ampbell bone 
1h. Gunpowder... re at 
1 do, Oolong.............C. 8. Tinsett.....at 
1 do. Ground Coffee... ee at 
2 Ibs. do. ..M. Gross.....at 
1b. Souchong......... +00. at 
1 do. Oolong............8. M. Wooley.....at 
1 do. Ground Coffe e Gs i ices at 
2 Ibs. do. W. H. Bartell.....at 
2 do. do. ...M. Burnett..... 
1b. Oolong...........--0 J. B. Brady 

1 do. Young Hyson...E. Goodrich 

1 do. Japan.... “ do. 

2 bs. Green Cc do. 

5 do. Ground Coffee...I. Carpenter....at 
1b. Imperial res do 

1 do. Oolong... do. cnn 
do. Go. %. ..M. St. Clair.....at 
ldo. Imperial... do ieee : | 7 
2 ths. Gunpowder. ...F'. Armstrong.....at 
1b. Oolong. os eens do. 

5 Ibs. Roast * Coffee. do. 

2 do. do. ...M. Burnett 

6 do. do. - R. Doyle 

1%. Imperial...... do. 

1 do. Oolong. w- Go. 

1 do. Souchong..........——— _ Edson... “att 
2 ths. Oolong... F -R. Calf.....at 
2 do. Ground Coffee........D. Green.....at 
1B. Souchong......J. H. Robinson.....at 
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FASHIONS. 
Furnished by Mme. Demorest for the Home Magazine. 
THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. 





GABRIELLE DRESS. 

Full gored dress for a girl of ten to twelve years. It is made in a striped material, with a flounce round the 

bottom, and trimmed with a silk braid in a contrasting color, which is zigsagged down each side-seam, and 

forms a heading to the top of the flounce. In the spaces are smal! buttons of metal, or of silk the color of the 
braid. 

Little apron of black silk, with a gored front breadth; shoulder-straps terminating in sash ends behind, and 

pockets. A notched-out frill composes the trimming, with narrow jet or black and white silk braid heading. 





BABY’S SACK. 
Little sack of pink or blue merino, ornamented with a notched-out ruching of silk of the same shade. 


nds of ribbon are suspended from the back. 





PRINCESSE DRESS. DRESS AND BASQUE. 
Low pee dress of handsome green poplin, trimmed with a black ribbon, brocaded in gold-colored spots. 
High chemisette, tacked with narrow insertion, between run scarlet velvet or chenille. 
This complete dress is composed of skirt and basque of light lavender or leather-colored poplin, trimmed 
| notched-out ruching ef green silk, put on in vandykes upon the skirt, with diamonds of green silk in 
© spaces. 
(821) 

















NEW WALKING DRESS. 

This costume, of which we give a back and front view, is one of the especial novelties of the season. It is 
a short dress, scalloped out upon the edge of the skirt, and having below a strip to simulate a petticoat, also 
scalloped, and the inside edge of which just comes to the top of the boot. The scallops have a wide binding 
of silk, edged with chenille cord or narrow jet, and an ornamental button in the centre of each of the lower 
ones. What is called the “ flower-pot” trimming, cut out of silk and stitched on, surmounts the upper scallops. 
A short basque, bound with silk, edged with chenille cord or jet, and belted in round the waist, completes the 
toilette, with the exception of the boots and bonnet, the former of which are of kid, with Congress sides, and 
the latter a straw fanchon, trimmed with velvet the color of the silk upon the dress. 


i Ww .\ 
BREAKFAST JACKET. 
Loose Breakfast Jacket of blne or scarlet cashmere, trimmed with three rows of narrow pearl beads or 
crystal trimming, edged with pearl or crystal fringe. The cross straps are composed of chenille cord the 
color of the cashmere. The sleeves are wide at the bottom, and hollowed up to four points, as is the edge of 
the,jacket also. The points are sometimes finished with tassels. Back and front view. 
(299 


322) 











WINTER BONNETS. 








PAMELA. CATALANE. 


The Pamela in white satin, scalloped out round the edge, and finished with a little pendant trimming of 
black lace and jet. Scarf of white tulle passes across the top of the bonnet and ties down under the chin, 
edged with crimson velvet. White and crimson roses occupy the spaces and scallops across the front of the 
bonnet. 

Catalane Bonnet of black velvet, shaped like a square crown, and surrounded with a wreath of small white 
flowers and pendant jet ornaments. Wide strings of black lace, which tie behind under the chignon. 












SX 

ASS 

BENOITON. FANCHON, 

The Benoiton, a beautiful reception or visiting bonnet of black lace, covered with jet, and bound with a 

small rouleau of red velvet. edged with black lace. A wreath composed of green velvet leaves and red holly 

berries with tratling benoiton. Wide scarf strings of black lace, fastened under the chin with bouquet of 
green leaves and red holly berries. - 

Fanchon bonnet of stone-colored terry velvet, surrounded with a quilling of green Lyons velvet, and orna- 

mented with a bow of terry velvet, and half wreath and branch of small, Logan sag shaded green yelvet 

leaves. Wide ends of terry velvet, edged with narrow quilling of double green velvet, like that upon the edge 


bonnet. 
(328) 











“Music selected by J. A. GETZE.”. 


GN AVANE WAR. 


ARRANGED BY J. BELLAK. 
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{Entered according to Act of Congress, a. p. 1866, by J. Britax, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
4 the United States for the tern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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EN AVANT MARCH. 
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PEPLUM BASQUE. 

A very becoming new peplum basque for house or street wear. It is made in heavy black silk, (it is never 
economy to make basque, jacket, or cloak in thin silk.) and trimmed with black and white silk braid, inclosed 
en either side with black braid worked with jet, or black jet gimp. The peplum is open at the sides, and is 
finished on the corners with tassels. 


NEW SLEEVES, 





No. 1.—THE “DIANA” No. 2—THE “MEDEA.” No. 3.—THE “ DUCHESS.” 

No. 1—A new coat-sleeve, shaped to the arm and buttoned on the back as high as the elbow; above, the 
back part of the sleeve buttons over the front, forming a sort of cap, and imparting quite a new effect. 

No. 2—One of the new sleeves—flowing, pointed, and trimmed with a band in a contrasting color, which 
extends up on the front of the sleeve, and is edged on the upper side with narrow black cluny lace. 

No. 3.A stylish bishop-sleeve; full at the top, but shaped into the broad straight cuff at the wrist. The 
of the sléeve is finished witha straight band, to match the cuff reversed at the centre, and brought forw: 
in a broad end which extends down Ly the front of the sleeve. A broad strap or ts the bottom of 
the sleeve above the cuff, in a diagonal line. 


(826) 
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FANCY AND USEFUL NEEDLE-WORK. 


BASKET-BAG. 


Materials.—Very “fine brown leather, 


blue silk, blue and brown purse silk, an 
blue and brown ribbon; blue braid; and a 
blue gimp cord and tassels. 

Cut a paper patter in Fn gry circle, 
of the size required, folded 16 times 
double, and then cut into a point; the 
paper is then unfolded, when 16 points or 
vandykes will be seen. The same pattern 
ig then cut out once in brown leather for 
the outside, and once in blue silk for the 
inside. The outside is bound all round 
with brown riobon; and over ee: second 
vandyke a pattern is worked in fine blue 
silk braid, with a small black bead at the 
points where the strips of braid cross one 
another. Small pieces of strong blue rib- 
bon or double strips of blue silk are firmly 
stitched upon the inside—that is, the pat- 
tern cut out in blue silk—for holding the 
different articles which are necessary in 
a lady’s work-basket; then sew the edges 
of both the leather and the blue silk to- 
gether, and hide the seam by placing a 
piece of blue silk braid ronnd the edge 
of the vandykes. The gilt eyelet-holes 
should be = on by a corset-maker, as 
holes merely sewn over all round would 
not be firm enough. A double blue silk 
cord is run through the eyelet-holes, and 
finished off with tassels. 





placed in the centre, and trimmed round the tep with 


A small round basket of brown wicker-work is | a double quilling of blue ribbon. 





KNITTED OVERBOOT. 


Take four needles, No. 10, steel 
or ivory, and cast on 19 stitches on 
two and 18 on the third. This shoe 
is knitted in rounds like a stock- 
ing. Work 2 plain and 2 purled for 
as many rows as is approved of for 
the height in the leg above the in- 
step, then begin to increase by knit- 
ting the last stitch in the common 
way, still leave it on the pin, knit it 
again from back part of loop (this 
being the only way to increase with- 
outahole). The increasing should 
always be done on both sides of the 
two knitted stitches. When you 
have increased 20 stitches on each 
side, knit 20 rounds in the same 
way, 2 pane and 2 plain alternate- 
ly, as the rest of the boot has been 
worked. It must be finished by 
knitting the two sides together, 
with the increasing stitches to the 
front. Inthree thread white fleecy 
this makes a very nice warm and 
soft overboot. A cork sole can be 
sewn on, or a more substantial one 
affixed by a shoemaker. Four-ply 
foogy makes a thicker and firmer 











RICH BRAIDING PATTERN. (Suitable for silk, cloth, or piqué.) 





NAPKIN-RING IN BEAD-WORK. | 


Materials.—Green and gold beads; very fine wire; 
eard-board; a little white silk, etc. 

The strip of card-board for the ring is 7 inches lon, 
and 2 inches deep. The bead rosettes are made in 
separate rows, forming vandykes. If any difficulty 
should be found in eens the beads upon wire, 
horsehair or coarse silk may be used instead. Each 
rosette is composed of 5 loops, for each of which 
thread 1 gold bead and 8 green upon the wire. Now 

s the wire again through the gold bead, and begin 
he next loop with 1 gold bead. When the 5th loop 
is worked, pass the wire once more through the Ist 
old bead, which completes one rosette, and begin 
the next with the same piece of wire. In the 2d and 
8d rows, work 3 rosettes only at a time, and, before 

] On you go on, pass the wire in the lower rosette of each 
DESIGN FOR BRAID AND BEADS, SUITABLE vandyke of preceding row. The last rosette of each 
FOR A CLOAK. row is joined to the first, to form the ring. 























EMBROIDERED WORK-BAG. 


Materials.— White alpaca, stiff muslin, crimson cash- ¢ with crimson and with black purse silk, and divided 
mere, fine gold braid, crimson silk, gimp cord and two ) by rows of fine gold braid sewn on with black silk. 
tassels to match, black purse silk and crimson ditto, § The edges are bound with crimson silk ribbon, put 
two gilt buttons and one large flat wooden button. gon also with gold braid stitched with black silk. 

The pattern is cut out in three pieces—the centreand5 The bag is fastened down in front 7 a large flat 
the two sides. The centre part is made of fine white ¢ wooden button covered with crimson silk, and a loop 
alpaca, lined with crimson cashmere—a piece of stiff of cold cord. 
muslin is placed between the two. The sides are made § The handle is composed of twisted silk cord, orna- 
of crimson silk, stiff muslin, and crimson cashmere. ‘S mented with tassels to match, and fastened on with 

The pattern is worked upon the white part only. It‘ two small gilt buttons. 
consists of rows of Point Russe worked alternately S 
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FANCY HERRING-BONE STITCH. FANCY LETTER FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES. 
» 





of the leaf and covered with green 
silk rep on both sides. A piece of green silk braid is 
put round the edges, and the veinings are worked in 
ehain-stitch with green silk. 

Several leaves of fine flannel are fastened inside the 
ease for needles; loops of ribbon are added to hold 
the bodkin, scissors, and thimble, and a few skeins of 
silk and cotton. 

The two an — = oped phe, * the > di 
top by pieces of ribbon which form a sort of hinge. - q 
Pins are stuck in all round the edges of the case. CARD-CASE IN THE SHAPE OF A PAIR OF | 

sities BELLOWS. 


Materials.--Card-board ; blue silk ; white and red cloth; © 
steel beads; gold ditto of two sizes; small shells 
: purse silk; gold braid; and a small quantity of © 
2 

, 

: 


2 
: 
LEAF-SHAPED WORK-CASE. 
To copy this pattern, two pieces of card-board must be 
cut out in the sha 


fine green chenille. 3 

This new pattern for a card case is a very elegant 
piece of fancy work, and can easily be made and 
mounted by a lady. The pattern should be cut om) 
twice in card-board from our illustration, but k 
larger, then two smaller pieces without the noteh 
the top, for the inside com nts. 


Take a box and cover it with pink silk, finishing the 
lower edge with a quilling of ribbon. Cover the box 
with two ruffles of thin muslin edged with lace, and 
finish the upper ruffle with a ruching of ribbon. The 
cover is stuffed to form a cushion, @and.covered to 
match the sides. ..The inside of the box is also neatly § 
finished with pink silk. The box can be stuffed all ‘ DESIGN FOR A NETTED TIDY. 
round to form a cushion, if desired. The pattern is to be darned in. 


sane 


TOILET CUSHION 4ND JEWEL BOX. : 





OF 


1 cloth; 





